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“Secondary Education Re- 
ports Progress” — Arti- 
cles in next month’s is- 
sue will treat the 
following topics: 

What is progress in sec- 
ondary education? 

What are the issues in sec- 
ondary education today? 

An upward extension of 
core. 

College entrance require- 
ments need not be a 
problem. 

Curriculum change in the 
small high school. 

Consolidation, a_ barrier 
to the development of 
community schools. 

The ASCD research pro- 

gram—a progress report. 
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Editorial 


An Expanding Program 


HE IMPORTANCE of a research 

approach to improving instruction is 
increasingly being recognized in super- 
visory and curriculum work and in the 
program of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
The most persistent and widespread ad- 
vances in improving instruction are 
those based on careful analyses of prob- 
lems, exploration of possible solutions, 
and collection of evidence. The areas 
of greatest difficulty in instruction are 
those in which adequate research is 
lacking. Hence it seems altogether fit- 
ting and timely for this issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership to be devoted to cur- 
riculum research. 

Occasional issues of our journal 
which deal with research and experi- 
mentation constitute one of several 
ASCD activities designed to promote 
and assist research efforts and interests. 
A number of ASCD publications have 
made some techniques and results of re- 
search available to persons interested 
in improving instruction. For several 
years a “Research Column” in each 
issue of Educational Leadership has re- 
ported significant research projects and 
suggested needed research. A new 
pamphlet series on the implications of 
research for instruction was initiated 
this past year by the Association’s publi- 
cation of What Does Research Say 
About Arithmetic? Other materials to 
help promote research efforts and 
disseminate research findings are in 
process. 

During the past two years the Associ- 
ation has taken even more direct and 
vigorous steps to assist its membership 
in the use of research techniques and 
evidence. In 1951 and again in 1952 
the Association’s Research Board spon- 
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sored a national ASCD Conference on 
Curriculum Research. Sections of the 
1952 and 1953 annual conventions in- 
cluded study groups on curriculum re- 
search, and other groups in these con- 
ventions also gave attention to the 
problem of improving instruction 
through cooperative research. Definite 
plans were formulated in these various 
conferences for the initiation or fur- 
ther development of research activities 
under the sponsorship of state and re- 
gional ASCD organizations. 

Perhaps more important than the na- 
tional ASCD research conferences and 
publications are the variety of research 
projects being sponsored by state and 
regional ASCD organizations. During 
1952-53 these projects have been assist- 
ed in their organization and develop- 
ment by an ASCD Coordinator of Cur- 
riculum Research, J. Bernard Everett, 
employed for this period as a result of 
recommendations from the 1951 Re- 
search Conference and the Research 
Board regarding the need for ASCD 
staff services. One of these local re- 
search projects is described in this issue 
of Educational Leadership. A more 
comprehensive progress report of activ- 
ities under way in other states will be 
made in the “Curriculum Research” 
column of the May issue. The signifi- 
cance of these projects and the general 
interest of the membership in curricu 
lum research is causing the Research 
Board and the Executive Committee of 
the Association to make further plans 
for continued staff services to assist state 
and regional organizations, and, partic- 
ularly, for sponsorship of an increased 
number of work conferences on re- 
search. Such plans will give more 
ASCD members an opportunity to 
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study and share techniques of planning 
and carrying on cooperative curriculum 
research. 

Certain generalizations seem justi- 
fied by the research interests and activ- 
ities of ASCD members and_ local 
groups. First, curriculum research, co- 
operatively planned and developed, is 
one exceedingly important approach to 
improving instruction. Second, sound 
curriculum research for this purpose 
needs to be of a “grass roots” type— 
oriented in the problems of a particu- 
lar school or system or of a group of co- 
operating schools or systems. ‘Third, 
technical assistance in carrying forward 
curriculum research is needed and 
should be provided, in so far as possible, 
by the resources of our schools, teacher 
education institutions, and ASCD or- 
ganizations. Fourth, the role of the As- 
sociation in furthering a research ap- 
proach to improving instruction §in- 
cludes assistance in the identification 
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and development of leadership in the 
states and regions, dissemination of in- 
formation about research projects un- 
der way, and provision through con- 
ferences and publications for the ex- 
change of experiences and findings in 
research projects. 

The foregoing generalizations are to 
some extent clarified and developed by 
articles in this issue. It is hoped that 
these articles will meet in part the need 
expressed by many ASCD members for 
materials on the “know how” of cur- 
riculum research. It is further hoped 
and expected that this issue of Educa- 
tional Leadership is another step to- 
wards the more complete development 
of research activities whereby ASCD 
members and groups may help to bring 
about better instruction in American 
schools.—WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables, Florida, and chair- 
man, ASCD Research Board. 








— A Faculty = ft 
‘ye Studies Evaluation /\s 


EMILIE G. LARSON 





Recognizing pupil evaluation as an urgent problem, a faculty com- 
mittee organized a preliminary effort that channeled group energies 
into a larger project. The committee also learned how administra- 


tive leadership may facilitate a group endeavor. 


“Be GOT A in English and social stud- ‘‘My teacher this year is a hard mark- 
ies last year in your room. This er. But I know what I have to do to 

aed I’m getting B’s.” get better marks next quarter.” 
“Why, I got a C in social studies. These remarks by eighth graders 

I’ve never had that low a mark.” when they returned to visit their 


seventh grade English-social studies 
teachers at the end of the first marking 
period caused various reactions in those 
five teachers, reactions that were re- 
leased at the next weekly meeting as 
feelings of doubt, of uncertainty, of 
annoyance. Had we over-estimated our 
sensitivity to these children when they 
were in our classes last year? Were the 
eighth grade teachers oblivious to cer- 
tain considerations in assigning grades? 
Did being in the eighth grade neces- 
sitate or indicate a more rigorous evalu- 
ation? Had we failed to prepare these 
children for the eighth grade? 

When, the following week, the 
seventh grade teachers assembled at 
eight A.M. to prepare the agenda, one 
of the teachers who had been at the 
meeting the previous week named pu- 
pil evaluation as the major problem. 
Although only five of this larger group 
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had been at the first meeting, the in- 
creasing number of parent conferences 
had given most of the teachers a new 
appreciation of how a report card 
was interpreted by the family: too 
often a child’s grades classified him as a 
successful or unsuccessful person in the 
eyes of his family and, therefore, in- 
fluenced his estimate of himself. For 
years letter grades had been symbols, 
and if the teacher, parent and pupil 
read the definition of each symbol on 
the report card, everything should be 
clear to everyone. Now these new eighth 
graders, their parents and their seventh 
grade teachers were beginning to won- 
der whether or not these grades said 
what they were supposed to say, or even 
what their teachers had intended them 
to say. Responsibility for looking into 
the state of confusion in the seventh 
grade was given to a committee who 
would report at a later time. 


Present Program Studied 

Sensitive to the possibilities of their 
work and enthusiastic about their mem- 
bership in this group the committee of 
teachers came together. Their assign- 
ment had to do with the problem of 
pupil evaluation. Present also at this 
meeting were the principal and the 
assistant principal. The principal pro- 
vided a point of departure when he 
gave to the members of the committee 
summary sheets showing the distribu- 
tion of marks for the first quarter for 
each division in each subject. This sum- 
mary sheet proved that serious incon- 
sistencies in grading did exist: several 
teachers gave no A’s; others used a two- 
point grading system; the marking 
within a department was not consistent; 
several teachers gave an unusually large 
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number of D’s. The committee’s assign- 
ment was suddenly apparent; it must 
determine as objectively as possible 
what evaluation techniques were cur- 
rently operating in the seventh grade. 
The sharing and pooling of ideas and 
experiences was an old and respected 
practice at Weeks. This would be a 
more systematic collection of informa- 
tion that might be useful in exchanging 
techniques and reaching agreements. 
The area for study was quickly 
staked out. But a sense of frustration 
enveloped the group; there was no place 
to turn for help, and there were no 
experts to sharpen their thinking. For 
weeks the committee met to raise ques- 
tions that ought to be answered. Finally 
the assistant principal gathered these 
questions and had them typed for dis- 
tribution to members of the committee, 
who reorganized them. Suddenly the 
committee saw real and intensely inter- 
esting possibilities in such a study. Now 
the method of gathering the informa- 
tion must be determined. The question- 
naire with space for writing in answers 
was considered: should this be done in 
a faculty meeting or by each teacher 
when he had time to ponder his answer? 
The decision was finally made to use 
the individual interview method with 
two members of the committee work- 
ing as a team, one asking the questions 
and the other taking notes. Perhaps 
this method of inquiry was chosen be- 
cause one member of the committee, 
a woodworking and mathematics teach- 
er, had had extensive experience in 
interviewing during his service in 





Emilie G. Larson is a teacher in the John 
W. Weeks Junior High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 
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World War II. He had the skills neces- 
sary for conducting a comfortable inter- 
view, and he understood from experi- 
ence the general validity of unre- 
hearsed responses and spontaneous 
reactions. He and one other member of 
the committee volunteered to test the 
questions in interviews with ninth 
grade teachers to determine whether or 
not this procedure would yield the 
information sought. 

When the committee, the principal, 
the assistant principal and the curricu- 
lum director met to consider the re- 
sults of the preliminary interviews, 
there was only one conclusion: here 
was rich, vital, personal material that 
the committee was not sure it could 
or should handle. The administration 
withdrew completely at this time, and 
the committee, conscious that this in- 
formation not only examined the ways 
in which teachers determined their 
marks but also revealed their teaching 
objectives and philosophy, decided to 
continue the study on an entirely con- 
fidential basis. 

The questions were further re- 
grouped and refined so as to lessen the 
possibilities for repetition in the inter- 
views: 

1. How do you translate classroom 
experiences into letter grades? 

2. What part of your group is 
marked C? Why do you mark a pupil 
C? 

3. How do you determine who the 
A pupils are? 

4. Under what conditions do you 
feel a child deserves F? 

5. Do you ever use grades to force, 
motivate, or encourage pupils to do 
better work? 

6. To what extent do you consider 
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the child as an individual when you 
mark him? 

7. To what extent are your marks 
accumulative (e.g., according to the 
junior high school report in Newton 
the most recent grade represents a 
child’s achievement to date in that 
subject)? 

8. Do you follow the criteria of letter 
grades as indicated on the present re- 
port card? 

At this point, too, the decision was 
made to interview as many of the 
faculty as were willing. Thus the indi- 
vidual conference, the critical period 
in the study, was launched. Because 
only six weeks of the school year re- 
mained, the two members of the pre- 
liminary interview team initiated a 
third into the work. The three teach- 
ers then divided the interviews. Before 
each interview one of the team asked 
a colleague if he would be willing to 
talk about his methods of determining 
grades, and a time was set. Only two 
teachers asked to be excused, and they 
were, without comment. The _inter- 
view itself was casual and friendly, 
sometimes taking place over coffee; the 
leader explained that the purpose of 
the survey was to gain a picture of the 
evaluation systems in the school, not 
to condemn, to condone, or to criticize 
any teacher in any way. When the 
interview had ended, the team dis- 
cussed the material so as to clarify their 
thinking about the information that 
had been obtained and to try to under- 
stand what the teacher had really said 
so as to avoid a free interpretation. ‘Two 
teachers asked if they might read the 
typed reports of their interviews. These 
were made available immediately. For 
every hour spent in the interview situ- 
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ation two or three hours were required 
to write the individual reports. These 
reports were typed privately, and at all 
times the committee had complete con- 
trol of the material. Although the 
faculty referred jokingly to the study 
as the “Weeks’ Kefauver Report,” the 
fine cooperation of all the teachers gave 
to the total project whatever meaning 
it did possess. 

The committee of three contributed 
in their way to the success of the inter- 
views. The teacher with the unusual 
experience in interviewing communi- 
cated some of the spirit and skills 
to the other two teachers. In planning 
the schedule any one of the three felt 
free to decide whether or not his per- 
sonal relations with a_ particular 
teacher would facilitate or block the in- 
terview situation. They worked together 
harmoniously and gradually learned to 
share their findings and feelings freely 
with one another. This helped them 
to keep their own counsel and to con- 
tinue their comfortable relations with 
the school. 


Findings Presented 

The committee had been charged by 
the seventh grade teachers with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting back to the 
group. But the forty-odd interviews 
were lengthy and confidential. How 
could the findings be presented so as 
to develop feelings of concern and a 
desire for action without arousing op- 
position? On a hot day in the rush of 
the last week of school the committee 
spent six hours sifting the interview 
materials to discover questions, issues 
In midsummer 
they met to write the report. By select- 


and common trends. 


ing responses to the original questions 
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from the interviews there was ample 
evidence to show that the divergences 
so apparent on the summary sheets dis- 
tributed at the committee’s first meet- 
ing had their roots not in thoughtlessly 
bestowed symbols of achievement, but 
in terms of the philosophy, the objec- 
tives, the pressures and the experiences 
of the individual classroom teacher. 
The committee dramatized these basic 
differences in evaluation procedures by 
raising questions about evaluation that 
the material had suggested to them. 
They concluded their report with the 
statement, “This report represents an 
honest effort to summarize the facts 
about our present system of marking as 
obtained through the interviews in 
which you so generously cooperated. 
We compiled a voluminous mass of 
material which had to be considerably 
abbreviated if we expected it to be read 
or studied. A deliberate effort has been 
made to present these findings as ac- 
curately and objectively as possible, but 
we are well aware that there may be 
subjectivity in our thinking which may 
be reflected in our generalizations.” 
Giving it the title it had ironically been 
called, “Report of the Weeks’ Kefauver 
Committee,” the committee handed it 
to the principal, and, as a means of 
avoiding defensive support of the “Re- 
port” that might weaken its reception, 
dissolved the committee. 

The following September the “Re- 
port” was placed in the boxes of all 
faculty members and a meeting time 
was set aside for discussion of the find- 
ings. The faculty raised questions. 
What did “Kefauver” in the title mean? 
What right had the committee to add 
its questions and to proclaim its ob- 
jectivity? Because the committee no 
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longer existed, there was no one to step 
forward with the interviews as proof or 
disproof. No one was defensive about 
the “Report.” Its future rested with 
the faculty. When, after several meet- 
ings, the faculty had failed to involve 
the members of the former committee, 
who felt that they had done an honest 
study that required no defense, and 
had been unable to meet the challenge 
of the “Report,” they voted to refer it 
to the Advisory Council (composed of 
representatives of the faculty elected by 
grades and the administration) for its 
consideration. Although the Advisory 
Council, too, questioned the objectivity 
of the generalizations in the “Report,” 
there was no doubt that the variety of 
evaluations being carried on could only 
confuse pupils and parents. The fac- 
ulty voted to follow the Advisory Coun- 
cil’s recommendation by organizing a 
workshop to study the area of pupil 


evaluation and reporting. Therefore, 
although the findings of the “Report” 
were never wholly accepted by the fac- 
ulty, the study served to focus the 
group’s attention on a problem that 
was specific and real to them. 

Group progress in the direction of 
accomplishment is a slow, often tedious 
process. To the onlooker it may appear 
to be time wasted. For the participant 
it may be painful; it will surely require 
much effort. For the deeply involved, 
exciting new areas of thought and the 
satisfactions of shared effort are a re- 
ward and a spur. If this account can 
contribute to a better understanding of 
the feelings and activities involved in 
a preliminary effort that channeled 
group energies into a larger project and 
to an appreciation of how administra- 
tive leadership may facilitate group 
effort, this recounting will have served 
its purpose. 





Can We Sharpen the Concept 
of Action Research? 


KIMBALL WILES' 


This article reviews various definitions of action research and raises 


some questions concerning its characteristics. 


— the past few years much 
has been said and written concern- 
ing action research. Some of the state- 
ments have been helpful, but others 
have confused the situation because the 
definition of the term has been so loose. 

Action research as it has been defined 
by some has many of the characteris- 


1 Based on discussion with Harold G. Shane, 
professor of education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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tics of evaluation. Lippitt and Radke 
analyzed eight studies using the action 
research approach and identified the 
following common characteristics: (The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March 
1946, p. 171-175.) 
“Sensing a need to discover facts; de- 
cisions as to what needs to be known; 
construction of instruments for gath- 
ering data; use of the objective ap- 
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proach; emphasis on sustaining mo- 
rale during the drudgery of data 
collection; concern for changes in 
behavior; careful collaboration and 
interpreting findings; and new en- 
deavors emerging from past experi- 
ence as a likely outcome.” 

Shane and McSwain in Evaluation 
and the Elementary Curriculum (p. 54- 
55) describe the evaluative process: 

“Sensing a problem; clarifying val- 

ues that bear on it; developing cri- 

teria for studying the problems; ex- 
pressing the criteria in terms of 
sought behavior; establishing situa- 
tions where behavior can be studied; 
using instruments in the study of 
behavior; analysis of behavioral 
change; and taking action compatible 
with the findings.” 
In comparing these two descriptions 
it is difficult to see much real difference 
between action research and the evalu- 
ative process. If action research and 
the evaluative process are the same why 
should we use two terms? 

Action research and good in-service 
training also seem to be synonymous. 
C. W. Hunnicutt (Educational Leader- 
ship, January 1950, p. 279) describes 
action research as follows: 

“The major characteristics of action- 
research programs may be summar- 
ized briefly: (1) a group need to 
study a problem is recognized; (2) 
the members of the group share in 
planning the design and procedures 
of the study; (3) they select or con- 
struct research instruments and tech- 
niques; (4) they participate in col- 
lecting data; (5) they collaborate in 
analyzing and interpreting the data; 
and (6) they cooperate in the applying 
of findings in practical situations.” 
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In the same issue, two pages later, 
(p. 281) Mary Beauchamp describing 
in-service training writes: 

“If we operate on these principles— 

widespread participation, real prob- 

lems, and provided time—notable 
progress in the solution of problems 
and improvement of teacher morale 
should and does result. The prin- 
ciples stated above cannot be imple- 
mented unless study or discussion 
groups are organized, during which 
time teachers have an opportunity to 
isolate the various aspects of the 
problems, to collect data about the 
different ways of treating the prob- 
lems, and to draw conclusions and 
recommendations.” 

Here too there seems to be very little 

difference in these statements supposed- 

ly describing different terms. 

If action research is nothing more 
than a synonym for the evaluative proc- 
ess or for in-service training, we create 
confusion by instituting another term. 

Let’s look more closely at action 
research. 

Is action research really research? 
Does it involve a clear statement of the 
assumptions made and the hypothesis 
being tested; a systematic plan for col- 
lecting data; and the use of procedures 
designed to obtain objectivity? Are the 
conditions of experimentation de- 
scribed clearly enough so that persons 
outside of the situation may use the 
data in forming their own conclusions? 

Stephen Corey writes: 

“Anyone who tries to get better evi- 

dence of the success or failure of his 

teaching or administrative or super- 
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visory activities, and modifies what 
he does in light of this evidence, is 
conducting a type of action research.” 

(Educational Leadership, Vol. 7, De- 

cember 1949, p. 149.) 

Later in the same article he adds: 
(p. 152) 

“Speaking generally, and by way of 

summary, the minimum essentials of 

design for action research involve: 

—The statement of an hypothesis or 
prediction which implies a goal and 
a procedure for reaching the goal. 

—A determination of the relation of 
the specific goal to a larger total 
situation. 

—A description of the goal so that 
some sort of evidence as to the 
degree to which it has_ been 
achieved can be procured. 

—A description of the procedure to 
be employed so that another person 
will know what action was taken. 

—Provision for collecting evidence 
describing the goal situation before 
and after the designated procedure 
has been applied. 

—The formulation of generalizations 
regarding the relationship between 
the practice or action and the de- 
sired goal.” 

Corey in another article (Education- 
al Leadership, May 1952, p. 484) rec- 
ognizes the need for determining the 
degree to which such criteria are ap- 
plied. 

“. .. Problem solving at any level of 

methodological sophistication  in- 

volves problem definition, hypothe- 
sizing, a design to test hypotheses, 
procuring of evidence and generaliz- 
ing from this evidence. If the quality 
of definition, hypothesizing, design- 
ing, evidence getting and generaliz- 
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ing is high, the research is of excel- 
lent quality.” 

Where is the level at which we can 
place confidence in research? It is not 
enough to say that all problem solving 
is at some level on a continuum. 


Characteristics of Action Research 


If action research is to be taken seri- 
ously some criteria by which we make 
judgments concerning the quality of 
the study must be established. Would 
such criteria be any different from those 
by which we have always judged re- 
search? 

Some proponents state that action re- 
search differs from other research in the 
following ways: the persons being 
studied are involved in the planning 
and executing of the study; the persons 
engaged in the study place major em- 
phasis on improving their own situa- 
tion and have little concern whether 
the results are applicable elsewhere; 
the study is designed primarily to sat- 
isfy the needs and concerns of those 
involved in the situation with little 
sense of responsibility for making the 
problems, method and results clear to 
anyone outside the situation; the re- 
searches are more concerned with se- 
curing satisfying results than with 
validating the method of study. 

If these are the characteristics of ac- 
tion research and if we accept action 
research as our tool for moving ahead 
we are confronted with some serious 
problems. Must each local group do 
all the research it uses? Or can we 
extrapolate from local studies and infer 
that because a procedure looks good in 
a few schools it has desirable qualities 
for other situations? Can we coordi- 


(Continued on page 432) 
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Some Reflections on 





Cooperative Action Research 


ARTHUR W. FOSHAY and 
MAX R. GOODSON 


“Cooperative action research,” these authors state, “can be expected 


to produce principles of action—middle-ground principles—as its 


major outcome. And it is precisely these principles that are required 


by those of us who must deal with the day-to-day reality of children, 


teachers, schools and educational goals.” 


OOPERATIVE action research is 

the name of a process intended to 
improve action systematically. In this 
paper, we wish to state and elaborate 
certain concepts that must be clarified 
as this process continues to be studied. 
We shall place certain terms in rela- 
tionship: reality, valuing, cultural ex- 
pectations, and the development of 
principles. 


Testing by Reality 

Cooperative action research is an ap- 
proach to making what we do consistent 
with what we believe. It is an attempt 
to deduce what is necessary to improve 
a real situation through a systematic 
examination of the situation itself. It 
cannot, therefore, be planned in the 
absence of a real situation; it must 
function in the presence of reality. 
The research pattern evolves as teacher 
and consultant test their perceptions of 
a real situation against data obtained 
from the situation itself. In this sense, 
cooperative action research is constantly 
tested by reality. 

One’s notion of what is real is com- 
pounded from one’s values, as they 
operate, and whatever preconceptions 
concerning what is real one has accu- 
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mulated. Thus, one’s perception of the 
school curriculum is heavily influenced 
by personal values, and also by what 
one has been led to think a school cur- 
riculum is. 

The reality that is of most concern 
to teachers and consultants is, of course, 
boys and girls learning and growing in 
school. This reality is children laugh- 
ing at one another; it is the giving and 
receiving of report cards; the faculty 
meeting that no one liked; the unit 
of work that really succeeded (or 
didn’t). It is the recognizable inter- 
action that makes up a school. 

Practical, immediate problems grow- 
ing out of this reality lead the consult- 
ant and the teacher, working together, 
to the gathering of data that will aid 
clarification of the problem. The in- 
terpretation of these data leads to an 
expression of some opinion concerning 
ways the problem may be studied fur- 
ther, or solved. But all of this is under- 
taken while the action continues, and 
within the practical, everyday setting 
in which the action is located. That is, it 
takes place in a real situation, with all 
the stresses and contradictions of real- 
ity operating. All the unknown factors 
are in the action research, exerting 
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whatever force they usually have. They 
are not scrubbed out in the process of 
“cleaning up” the problem. Such scrub- 
bing strips the situation of its real 
meaning. Reality is messy. Scrub it 
up, and you’ve made it into something 
else. 

To keep our research practical, we 
have to have a pattern of inquiry that 
permits these unknown factors to have 
their effect. Cooperative action re- 
search is such a pattern. 

Suppose, for example, that a school 
staff has identified tardiness as a prob- 
lem around which some cooperative 
action research is to be undertaken. It 
is decided to silence the school bell dur- 
ing passing periods. But complications 
develop. Other school staffs disapprove; 
some members of this school staff scoff 
at the idea; an angry letter is written to 
the superintendent. At this point the 
activity is no longer strictly experi- 
mental; it is something that must be 
defended. More than tardiness is now 
at stake. If the relationship among the 
researchers is really cooperative, this sit- 
uation can be used for further research, 
rather than abandoned. Look at the 
food for thought in what has happened! 
Data are now available on such impor- 
tant action problems as relationships 
with the public, the dynamics of the 
school staff, how to work successfully 
with the superintendent, and so on. If 
the staff will only look at what has hap- 
pened, the chances are very good that 
they will come quickly to examine prob- 
lems of great significance to them. 
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In this cooperative relationship, the 
action research consultant faces a spe- 
cial risk—that of distorting his percep- 
tion of what is real, while thinking 
about it in isolation. There is a di- 
lemma here. All the participants in 
the research must both be in the situa- 
tion and reflect upon it. But for the 
consultant, the risk is especially severe 
that in the course of reflecting upon it, 
he will distort his perception of the 
situation to fit some preconception. 

Thus, one of the present writers de- 
cided that the difficulties identified by a 
group of teachers all arose from an au- 
thoritarian school climate. Having so 
judged the situation, he could not con- 
tinue to cooperate openly with the staff. 
He had made a judgment he could 
not report to them, and his judgment 
led him to make private interpretations 
of their subsequent problems. This 
being so, his relationship with the staff 
rapidly became less and less important 
both to him and the staff members and 
he eventually lost contact with them. 
Later events showed him that had he 
not lost contact with the staff, he and 
they might have captured an opportu- 
nity to study something of great sig- 
nificance—what factors lead many teach- 
ers to behave in an authoritarian 
manner in spite of themselves. 


Making Values Explicit 

Any action represents an attempt to 
apply values to reality. We ordinarily 
are aware of reality through the appli- 
cation of our notions and scientific 
principles. But we frequently are un- 
aware of the way our own values are 
operating as we choose among altern- 
ative actions. Whenever we choose 
among alternative ways of acting, we 
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choose on the basis of values, whether 
they are conscious or not. Teachers 
choose all the time, and the values on 
which their choices are made are cen- 
tral to their teaching. We cannot 
choose whether or not to have values; 
we can choose only whether or not to 
attempt making them explicit. In the 
degree that this attempt is successful, 
we reduce the number of unknown fac- 
tors operating in cooperative action re- 
search. 

Most of us were brought up to be- 
lieve that research must be objective, 
and that personal or group bias de- 
stroys objectivity. Bias is a hidden pref- 
erence that grows out of experience 
and basic personality structure of which 
we are frequently unconscious. These 
sources of hidden preferences and their 
effects upon behavior are inevitable. To 
reduce bias, the process of valuing itself 
must be examined by the researcher, 
who, through this examination, may 
hope to make values conscious and thus 
avoid distortion of his perceptions. The 
importance of conscious valuing arises 
from two considerations: first, if re- 
search is to be significant to the re- 
searchers, it must align with their 
values; second, as has been indicated, 
unconscious valuing may operate in a 
capricious, hidden manner. Making 
values explicit enhances the probability 
of the first of these, and reduces the 
danger of the second. At two points 
in the research process, deliberately 
making values conscious will have a 
desirable influence on the significance 
and utility of research: at the begin- 
ning, when hypotheses are formed, and 
at the end, when implications for action 
are explored. 
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At the beginning of an action re- 
search process, it is crucially important 
that careful effort be made to make ex- 
plicit the values of the participants, be- 
cause these values determine whether 
the hypotheses formulated are signi- 
ficant to the participants. For example, 
if I don’t value expressiveness and 
creativity in children, hypotheses about 
these things are not significant to me. 

When a significant hypothesis has 
been stated, the researcher adopts tech- 
niques for testing it that are as unbiased 
—as free from unconscious personal or 
group value—as possible. He submits to 
the principles of evidence. He attempts 
to gather data that describe the whole 
of what is relevant to the hypothesis, 
including possibilities repugnant to 
him. When these data are examined, 
again the researcher tries to adopt a 
mode of examination that allows what 
is repugnant to him to appear and be 
studied. Once the data are objectively 
gathered and analyzed, however, and it 
is time to state implications, the re- 
searcher must make choices, and his 
values operate. 

However, if this inevitable interac- 
tion between personal and group values 
and the research process is to be more 
than capricious and accidental, values 
must be stated. It should be observed 
that ordinarily they are not stated, but 
rather are left submerged, to operate 
without much deliberate control. 

In a cooperative action research pro- 
ject, failure to make values explicit 
often leads to an apparently aimless 
shifting of interest instead of an orderly 
evolution of activity. In any case, val- 
ues, rather than surface logic, control 
what is studied. For this reason, values 
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research. 


Role of Cultural Values 

Cultural values, as well as personal 
values, influence curriculum research, 
especially when teachers and others 
are cooperating to improve what is 
done in school. These cultural values 
may not be violated. They limit what 
may be undertaken. We shall mention 
four of them. 

First, usefulness. The purpose of 
curriculum experimentation must be 
to add (or improve) something useful, 
or to remove something useless. Parents 
allow experimentation with classroom 
committees, for example, only as they 
see group skills and positive social at- 
titudes as useful to children. 

Second, way-of-life. Experimentation 
that might make a child too different 
from others is intolerable. Similarly, 
we may not (nor would we want to) 
risk destroying a child’s reverence, or 
the liking of his fellows. 

Third, psychological security of the 
parent. We may not experimentally 
(even by accident) risk having a de- 
structive effect on parent-child relation- 
ships. When a parent cannot under- 
stand the ideas a child learns at school, 
he is threatened, and behaves accord- 
ingly. When a teacher, for example, 
tolerates some minor “sassiness’” in or- 
der to have a permissive climate in 
class, many a parent is threatened and 
shouts “‘poor discipline.” 

Fourth, educational welfare. A pro- 
posed experiment, to be allowed, must 
hold the promise of an improved child. 
Mere surveying of the achievement of 
children without using the results for 
improving teaching may be rejected 
by parents, who call it a waste of time. 
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determine the persistent direction for 


The educational welfare of the child 
must be safeguarded in the experimen- 
tal process, or this value is violated. 

Participants in cooperative action re- 
search have the task of locating these 
boundaries as they really are. In the 
process, they should seek the help of 
parents and others who guard the boun- 
daries. Failure to do so sometimes leads 
to retribution. 

Valuing enters into the cooperative 
action research process at several points. 
If we are to make such research realis- 
tic and practical, it is imperative that 
both the values of the researchers and 
of the culture be made concrete and 
visible, and that continued attention 
be given them as the research process 
unfolds. 


Breaking Some Cultural 
Stereotypes 

Participants in cooperative action re- 
search need to recognize that this kind 
of activity requires them to change 
their expectations of one another. A 
figure in our culture called “the expert” 
is likely to intervene in the research 
process in which teachers and consult- 
ants are attempting to work on the basis 
of close cooperation. When teachers 
make the assumption that the expert 
can tell them what their problems are 
and how they can solve them, coopera- 
tive action research is blocked. 

Blockage likely occurs because the 
first task of the participants is to reach 
a mutual understanding of the nature 
of the situation. This task requires 
them to postpone organizing the situ- 
ation for research until they have 
achieved a functionally similar under- 
standing of the important variables. 
Such achievement requires of the con- 
sultant that he conduct himself with 
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great humility and that at the outset he 
honestly profess ignorance of the situa- 
tion. Such a humble approach violates 
the cultural stereotype of the expert. 
Evidence is provided that the stereotype 
is undergoing change as teachers in the 
situation increasingly become involved 
in describing their situation to the 
expert. 

Other cultural stereotypes need to be 
modified. One is that teachers cannot 
do research. This stereotype is based on 
two assumptions: teachers may assume 
that they cannot do research; adminis- 
trators and experts on curriculum may 
assume that teachers cannot do research. 
These assumptions are usually modified 
as teachers become experienced in re- 
search. 

A second stereotype is that the 
teacher does not possess sufficient free- 
dom in the situation to make a change 
in it. Teachers frequently possess in 
fact greater autonomy than they think 
they have. 

A third notion which has to change 
is that leadership is a status function. 
This stereotype has to shift so that 
leadership is seen as an inter-personal 
or group function in which the teacher 
may participate as well as the consult- 
ant and administrator. 

In the fourth place the teachers’ as- 
sumptions about the nature of research 
need to change if cooperative action re- 
search is to flourish. The direction of 
the desirable shift is toward the idea 
that the teaching situation is a labora- 
tory possessing the necessary resources 
for doing research. Although addi- 
tional procedures such as the use of 
specially designed measuring instru- 
ments may have to be added, neverthe- 
less the classroom possesses potentially 
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the essential conditions and tools for 
the conduct of research. 

The success of cooperative action re- 
search depends upon a reconstruction 
of the school’s social culture which em- 
bodies assumptions and expectations 
such as those that we have described. 
The reconstruction of the school’s social 
culture is thus an outcome of cooper- 
ative action research. By examining 
the changes that have taken place over 
a period of time in the school’s culture 
one may grasp the contribution that re- 
search has made to the improvement of 
the curriculum. 

It is urgent that attention be given 
to the process whereby the social cul- 
ture of the school is changed. As is 
true with any subculture in a commu- 
nity, the school subculture possesses a 
great force for perseverance. The as- 
sumptions and expectations among peo- 
ple interlock them with one another in 
such a fashion that their culture has a 
tenacious life of its own. A few may 
honestly desire change but people gen- 
erally resist change. Resistance and 
counter-moves for protecting the status 
quo are to be expected. Therefore, 
when such culture stereotypes as those 
we have mentioned are in the process of 
being broken it is important that the 
people involved comprehend what is 
happening and prepare themselves for 
the consequences. For example, the 
consultant may be accused of insincer- 
ity, Or teachers may surprise their su- 
perintendent by asking for something 
they have never requested before— 
school time for meetings. 

Having described what must happen 
to the school’s culture if cooperative 
action research is to become a normal 
operation we now turn to suggestions 
for meeting and managing the problems 
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tht are involved. The first consider- 
ation is that assumptions and expecta- 
tions have to be communicated before 
they can be changed. Such communi- 
cation requires a permissive atmos- 
phere. 

Second, the assumptions and expec- 
tations that are presently operating in 
a situation have to be examined and 
validated. Likewise, this requires a 
permissive atmosphere in which people, 
without hurt, can be objective toward 
one another. 

Third, as cultural stereotypes are be- 
ing broken the participants involved 
in cooperative action research need to 
explore the breaking-up process itself. 
This exploration needs to be regulated 
and carried on at the level of conscious 
attention. For example, as cultural 
stereotypes are being broken people 
become insecure and act as insecure 
people act. Some person involved in 
the process must understand that peo- 
ple are acting out of their insecurity 
and comprehend what is causing the 
particular behaviors of people mani- 
fested in the situation. Here the skills 
and understandings of the consultant 
very likely become strategic. 

At this stage the behavior of the con- 
sultant is crucial. As cultural stereo- 
types shift in a situation where people 
are undertaking cooperative action re- 
search it is usually first the consultant 
and then a status leader, such as a 
principal, whose behaviors come under 
fire. They must be prepared, for ex- 
ample, to accept hostility and even 
moves by associates to set aside tem- 
porarily their influence and potency in 
the situation. 

After assumptions and expectations 
about the role of the consultant and 
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perhaps the principal are settled, the 
behavior of any person who shows an 
unusual amount of anxiety requires the 
attention of the group. 

If the consultant can contain his feel- 
ings enough to protect others from the 
expression of his own anxieties, it is 
more likely that cultural stereotypes 
will change, and a new and more func- 
tional set of assumptions about people 
will become established. 

Crucial to the favorable outcome of 
the process of examining cultural stere- 
otypes is human relations skill and un- 
derstanding exercised by the people 
who are involved. It is at this point 
that the importance of group work and 
the reason for improving group func- 
tioning enter the process of cooperative 
action research. Group work is impor- 
tant because it gives people an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate their assumptions of 
one another and to set new and more 
valid expectations for one another. A 
recognition of the social psychological 
forces at work as people try to cooper- 
ate is the crux of cooperative action 
research. 


Producing ‘“Middle-Ground” 
Principles 

The appropriate outcome of cooper- 
ative action research is the development 
of principles of analysis and method. 
These principles are related both to 
statements of fundamental theory and 
to real situations like those mentioned 
above. They stand between the two. 
They are “middle-ground” principles. 

Middle-ground principles are action 
statements. They relate directly to the 
recognizable problem as it is usually 
seen. To be helpful, they must be 
stated in the same terms the teacher 
uses to describe the learning problems 
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of a real child. The teacher’s problem 
is how to figure out why a child is hav- 
ing trouble (analysis), and what she 
should do about it (method). Middle- 
ground principles are principles of 
analysis and method. 

We teachers are now operating on 
the basis of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of teaching and learning. The 
success of their application depends on 
whether the principles of analysis and 
method that lie between funadmental 
principles and action itself have been 
developed. Some have been developed 
in detail; others have not. 

Take the principle of readiness, for 
example. The idea that there is such 
a thing as readiness has great and im- 
mediate appeal. It is one of the great 
principles of learning, so true that it is 
almost self-evident, yet so sophisticated 
that it had to be discovered and pro- 
claimed. When this fundamental prin- 
ciple is applied to reading, classroom 
teachers can deal with it because dur- 
ing the past two generations it has been 
studied sufficient attention to 
reality to provide a set of “middle- 
ground” principles. “Teachers can ap- 
ply the principle of readiness to many 
reading problems; they can apply it to 
writing; many primary grade teachers 
can apply it to determine rather subtle 
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readinesses for various kinds of com- 
munication activity. 

sut the same is not at all true with 
respect to readiness for other kinds of 
subject matter, such as arithmetic. And 
such middle-ground principles are al- 
most wholly lacking with respect to our 
understanding of children’s readiness 
for the various kinds of social inter- 
action. 


How can we apply such fundamental 
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ideas as “readiness” to problems of 
social development in ordinary class- 
rooms? Questions like this are answer- 
able only through action research. 
Through massive action research pro- 
grams, we can hope for the gradual 
emergence of statable middle-ground 
principles that will allow us to make 
use of this fundamental idea in our 
day-by-day teaching. As things stand, 
we simply don’t know how to use it. 

The same thing might be said about 
other fundamental principles now 
available to us. The many studies of 
human relationships have given us 
principles of mental health, now useful 
primarily to psychiatrists. Many of us 
are trying, with varying degrees of 
success, to use them in classroom situa- 
tions. But it is obvious that the same 
operating principles that can be used 
by a psychiatrist with a client cannot 
be used by a teacher with a class. We 
will have to develop our own principles 
for classroom application of the prin- 
ciples of mental health. 

We have considered some needs. 
Now let us consider some accomplish- 
ments. 

Hilda Taba (in Diagnosing Human 
Relations Needs) suggests the means 
by which teachers may discover the 
human relations needs in their own 
classes, and in the process carry on 
learning experience significant to chil- 
She has in effect offered some 
middle-ground principles: some opera- 


dren. 


tional generalizations. 

Ruth Cunningham and Associates 
(in Understanding the Group Behavior 
of Boys and Girls) re-examine social 
climates in schools. When they call 
“authoritarian” by the name “teacher 
rule-child obedience,” they have at once 
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described the phenomenon so that it 
can be recognized in a classroom, and 
also contributed significantly to the 
meaning of the fundamental idea of 
authoritarian climate as it is expressed 
in an elementary classroom. They have 
entered the middle ground that exists 
between Lewin and Lippitt on the one 
hand, and the thousands of us who are 
concerned about the way these ideas 
work in the classroom, on the other 
hand. These researchers have put tools 


in our hands that allow us to achieve 
purposes only partly indicated by the 
developers of the fundamental insights. 


Cooperative action research, then, 
can be expected to produce principles 
of action—middle-ground principles— 
as its major outcome. And it is pre- 
cisely these principles that are required 
by those of us who must deal with the 
day-to-day reality of children, teachers, 


schools and educational goals. 





National Training Laboratory in Group Development 


The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development will hold its 
usual three-week summer laboratory 
session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. The dates will be from June 
21 through July 11. 

Approximately 110 applicants will be 
accepted for this session. Persons in- 
volved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or lead- 
ership capacity in any field are invited 
to apply. 

The purpose of the training program 
is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the 
existence and nature of the dynamic 
forces operating in the small group and 
to help them gain skill in operating 
more effectively in such a group. The 
training program is organized so that 
each trainee group of 15-20 persons is 
enabled to use its own experience as a 
laboratory example of group develop- 
ment. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through the 
use of role-playing and observer tech- 
niques. Concentrated clinics give train- 
ing in the skills of the consultant and 
the trainer in human relations skills. 
There is also opportunity to explore 
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the role of the group in the larger so- 
cial environment in which it exists. 
Finally, a major portion of the last week 
of the Laboratory is spent in specific 
planning and practicing application of 
Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 

The Laboratory research program in 
group behavior and training methods is 
an important part of the training, and 
the use of research tools which are 
within the range of the Laboratory 
training program is incorporated into 
the curriculum. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Di- 
vision of Adult Education Service of 
the NEA and by the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics of the University 
of Michigan, with the cooperation of 
faculty members from the universities 
of Chicago, Illinois, California, Ohio 
State, Antioch College, Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University, and other 
educational institutions. Its year-round 
research and consultation program is 
supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. For further 
information, write to the NTLGD at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Parental Attitudes and Methods 





Affect Pre-School Children 


ELEANOR E. MACCOBY 


Preliminary findings are here reported in a two-year study of identi- 


fication in young children, in an attempt to determine what methods 


of child-rearing produce the greatest and the least identification with 


their parents. 


eo have long recognized 
that the success of their efforts to 
facilitate the intellectual and emotional 
development of a child depends to a 
considerable extent on what that child 
is like when he first enters school. Some 
children appear to be eminently “teach- 
able” from kindergarten on, while 
others seem to resist the best efforts of 
the school system to obtain their inter- 
est and cooperation in the educative 
process. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
“teachable” children are born that way. 
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It seems more likely, however, on the 
basis of present-day thinking, that the 
readiness for learning which the child 
has when he begins school is a product 
of many interacting factors: native abil- 
ity is one of them, undoubtedly, but the 
things the parents have tried to teach 
the child and the methods they have 
employed in their training should also 
have a profound influence. 

What makes a child receptive to be- 
ing taught? First of all, he must be 
able to accept the values of the adult 
society about the worth-whileness of 
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what is being taught; in addition, he 
must be able to develop a positive re- 
lationship with the teacher. It has 
been claimed that both these abilities 
are products of the process called “iden- 
tification.”” That is, theory says that if 
a child identifies thoroughly with his 
parents by the time he is five years old, 
he will automatically incorporate many 
of their values as his own. Further- 
more, he will be able to transfer identi- 
fication: that is, having achieved a re- 
lationship of strong identification with 
his parents, he will be more able to do 
so with his teacher, and will thus be 
motivated to accept her values as his 
own. Presumably, if this last step oc- 
curs, he is a teachable child. 

Of course, many other elements are 
involved in equipping a child with 
optimal attitudes toward learning, but 
the process of identification of the child 
with his parents during the pre-school 
years should be of central importance. 
For this reason (as well as because of 
interest in the problem for its own 
sake!) the Laboratory of Human De- 
velopment? has undertaken a two-year 
study of identification in young chil- 
dren, attempting to determine what 
methods of child-rearing produce the 
greatest and the least identification of 
children with their parents. 

It is not possible at the present time 
to report findings on the central prob- 
"1 The Laboratory of Human Development is 
an organization in the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard. It is devoted to the study 
of personality development in children, and is 


headed by Dr. R. R. Sears and Dr. J. W. M. 
Whiting. 
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lem of the study. The data are cur- 
rently being analyzed. ‘The readers 
may be interested, however, in a de- 
scription of the kinds of information 
which have been sought, and of the 
methods of gathering the information. 
A few preliminary findings which have 
emerged as by-products of the main an- 
alysis can also be reported here. 


Interviews with Mothers 


The group selected for study were 
379 families in a suburb of Boston. 
Only families where both parents were 
present in the home were included. 
An effort was made to include families 
with a wide range of occupational and 
educational backgrounds. 

Information on parental attitudes 
and child-rearing techniques was ob- 
tained through detailed interviews with 
of the mothers in the group 
studied. While most of the families 
had other children besides the one in 
kindergarten, the mother was asked to 


each 


focus her attention on the kindergarten 
child, and to describe her philosophy 
of training and the methods she had 
used in his up-bringing since the time 
he was born. 
of some of the major topics which were 


Following is an outline 


discussed: 
Parental handling of major behavior 
areas: 
Weaning, feeding problems 
Toilet training 
Sex training 
Aggression control 
Dependency and independency 
Training for neatness, quietness, 
manners. 
Techniques of discipline: 
Physical punishment 
Withdrawal of privileges 
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Praise 

Reward 

Reasoning 

Isolation 
Withdrawal of love. 

Agents of child-care and child-train- 
ing: 

Participation of mother 
of father 
of other relatives 
of maids and sitters. 

Inter-relationships of family mem- 
bers: 

Division of responsibility between 
husband and wife 

Affectional warmth, demonstrative- 
ness 

Was the child “wanted” by both 
parents? 

Mother’s satisfaction with the 
mother role. 

From the interviews with mothers, 
then, the research workers have learned 
a great deal about the experiences each 
child has had in his home environment. 
The next problem was to measure in 
some way the level of identification 
with adult figures which each child had 
achieved. Information on this question 
was obtained by teachers and by Lab- 
oratory staff members observing the 
children in kindergarten. The teachers 
rated each child on a number of traits 
(such as the amount of “adult-like,” 
responsible behavior he showed) on 
the basis of their knowledge of the way 
the child behaved in kindergarten. The 
staff members conducted a number of 
projective tests sessions with each child. 
The child was given a doll house to 
play with, and was asked to tell a story 
about the people in the house—what 
they did, how they felt. A record was 
made of which doll the child preferred 
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to use as the main character in acting 
out his imaginary stories, on the as- 
sumption that the use of a parent’s role 
in fantasy is part of the process of iden- 
tifying with the parent. In addition, 
the child was told the beginning of sev- 
eral stories, and was then asked to tell 
how the story would end. Some of the 
stories were concerned with the usual 
kind of “naughty” behavior for which 
a child is likely to be corrected at home. 
For example, the child is told a story 
about a little boy (or girl, if the child 
is a girl) who wants to sharpen a pencil, 
and sees a knife on the kitchen table. 
He tries to use the knife, and acciden- 
tally drops it, and it makes a cut on the 
kitchen floor. The story-teller, who 
has been acting out the story with dolls 
in the doll house, then gives the boy- 
doll to the child, and says: ‘““And what 
do you suppose happens now?” 

The purpose of these stories was to 
find out whether the child had ac- 
cepted adult values to the extent of 
taking responsibility for an act of this 
kind and trying to put it right in some 
way, or whether he would simply try 
to hide it from his parents in order to 
The 
assumption was that the highly identi- 
fied child would have incorporated 
adult values as his own, and that the 


avoid unpleasant consequences. 


story-endings which he told would re- 
flect this fact. 

The analysis of the study’s findings 
involves comparing the attitudes and 
techniques of parents with their chil- 
dren’s level of identification with adult 
figures, as revealed in their play and 
their every-day activities at kindergar- 
ten. This comparison is now being 
undertaken, and its results will be pub- 
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lished later. Some results of a more 
descriptive nature are now available. 


Parents’ Expectations Differ 


From the standpoint of understand- 
ing the backgrounds of children who 
arrive at kindergarten to begin their 
school careers, educators may be inter- 
ested in some of the differences in the 
home experiences which have laid the 
foundation for their reaction to school. 
One clue to the differences between 
boys and girls in their behavior in 
kindergarten may lie in the different 
ways parents treat children, depending 
on whether the child is a boy or girl. 
Judging from mothers’ reports, boys 
are allowed to show more aggression 
than are girls: indeed, mothers very 
often encourage their sons to fight back 
when there are arguments with other 
children, while girls are more likely to 
be told to come home and leave the 
other children alone if trouble devel- 
ops. Within the home, boys are al- 
lowed (perhaps expected) to indulge 
in more displays of temper toward their 
parents, although not very much of 
this sort of behavior is permitted in 
either boys or girls. On the other hand, 
boys are spanked considerably more 
often than girls—at the age of five, the 
boys in the group studied were spanked 
on the average about every two weeks, 
while for the girls, the average was 
more nearly once a month. Mothers 


appear to discipline their girls in other 
ways: for example, by showing coldness 
and turning away from them until ac- 
ceptable behavior is forthcoming. 
Mothers also appear to set somewhat 
higher standards for girls than for boys 
when it comes to manners and neatness. 

While the relationships between tech- 
niques of discipline and a child’s be- 
havior are not yet clear, it appears 
likely from preliminary findings that 
the techniques employed with boys are 
more likely to produce aggressive be- 
havior in them and little sense of guilt, 
while those employed with girls are the 
sort which lead to the development of 
conscience. 

Interesting differences are also found 
in the child-training practices of par- 
ents with different socio-economic back- 
grounds. Parents from the professional 
and entrepreneurial groups (who, in 
general, have a fairly high level of edu- 
cation) report themselves to be more 
permissive with their children in most 
spheres of life. They spank their chil- 
dren less, are not so strict about noise, 
or taking care of property, and permit 
the child somewhat greater freedom in 
the expression of temper and other 
sorts of ‘“‘un-social” behavior. 

The final report of the study will 
also include a description of the ways 
parents bring up only children, as com- 
pared with oldest children, youngest 
children, and middle children. 
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and Its Dissemination 


LOAZ W. JOHNSON 


Why is practice so little affected by research results? Why the chasm 


which apparently exists between research workers and the adminis- 


trators who can implement research findings? This author discusses 


these and other questions in this thoughtful article. 


sas A CERTAIN extent all progress 
depends upon research. This re- 
search may be done formally, that is, by 
carefully and scientifically collecting, 
organizing and interepreting a mass of 
data, or informally, that is, by personal 
observations. Ordinarily, the more for- 
mal the research, that is, the more scien- 
tifically planned and executed it is, the 
more apt it is to provide sound guides 
for improvement. However, for sev- 
eral reasons, it does not follow that, in 
the field of education, the most scien- 
tifically executed research always pro- 
motes progress. 

It is true that research procedures in 
education have been greatly refined 
during the past half century. It is also 
true that much progress in education 
can be attributed to the findings of 
research.t| On the other hand, the in- 
dications are that far more time and 
effort have been wasted on research in 
education than in any other endeavor. 
Especially is this true with respect to 
implementation of research, since a re- 
latively small percent of the findings is 
ever used either directly or indirectly 
in the schools. 

*For an account of the accomplishments in 
education attributed to research, see Conrad, 


Herbert S. “Research—Education’s Gibraltar.” 
School Life, Vol. 34, No. 7, April 1952, p. 97-98. 
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The purpose in this article, then, is 
to point out some of the reasons why 
much of our technically good research 
is non-effective in that the results are 
not utilized to promote educational 
progress, to point out some weaknesses 
of informal, or catch as catch can, type 
of research, and to recommend some 
methods and procedures for bringing 
research findings across the chasm of 
obstacles and indifference into the field 
of practice. The major sources of in- 
formation are official reports of the 
American Educational Research Associ- 
ation, current periodical literature, and 
comments of teachers and administra- 
tors at professional meetings as _ re- 
corded by the writer. 

It is generally recognized that much 
of our formal research has been done 
on the basis of curiosity or personal 
interest rather than in terms of well 
recognized needs. Many college pro- 
fessors and directors of research have 
been heard to say: “It would be inter- 
esting to find out whether so and so is 
true or not.” Or “I am just curious to 
learn what they think about it.” These 
men who are in a position to influence 





Loaz W. Johnson is coordinator of curric- 
ulum, Public Schools, Butte County, Oro- 
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research seem to think they have ful- 
filled their obligation when they have 
provided practice exercises in good re- 
search techniques. Apparently they 
think their understudies, when they get 
on the job, will use the acquired skills 
in doing practical research to promote 
educational progress. 

In regard to this practice, Andrew P. 
Hill, in speaking to a group of second- 
ary-school principals said: ‘There is 
little doubt that we American educa- 
tors are very much creatures of habit. 
We get introduced to the practices of 
research and evaluation in our profes- 
sional training, but seldom ever apply 
those principles and practices with any 
imagination or consistency.”’? 

Much research sponsored by college 
personnel and by representatives from 
state, county, city and local units has 
been fragmentary and unrelated. The 
findings are often of concern to so few 
that efforts to utilize them have not 
been too successful. It is often found 
that certain drastic changes need to be 
made before the findings can be put to 
use. As administrators and their staff 
members are not usually prepared to 
coordinate and utilize such fragmentary 
reports, these findings usually fall by 
the wayside. 

Then, there is not the competition in 
education that is found in industry 
where research findings are used most 
extensively. Industrial representatives, 
in the interest of survival, are con- 
stantly in search of new and better ways 
of doing things. The school adminis- 
trator, on the other hand, often assumes 
that his tenure and security depend 


*Hill, Andrew P. “How the High School 
Principal Develops a More Functional Program 
of Education.” Bulletin of Secondary-School 
Principals 32:92, April 1948. 
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more upon maintaining the status quo 
than upon the initiation of marked or 
radical changes. As the administrator 
realizes that often such changes must be 
supported with satisfactory, tangible 
results and that he and his teachers are 
not in a position to provide the neces- 
sary supporting evidence, he is not too 
anxious to sponsor research or to use 
the research findings of others. 


What Administrators Want 
from Research 

Finally, there is the deep chasm be- 
tween research workers and the admin- 
istrators who control the implementa- 
tion of research findings. A_ rather 
extensive study of this problem was 
made by the present writer and was re- 
ported at the San Francisco meeting of 
the Educational Research 
Association in 1949.8 As portions of 
this report are still pertinent to this 
problem, some of the high points will 


American 


be given here. 

A majority of the administrators re- 
porting in this study said that they were 
not satisfied with what research workers 
were contributing to help them im- 
prove their school programs. They 
considered research reports too formal 
and foreign for practical application in 
ordinary school situations. According 
to these administrators, most educa- 
tional research is done under ideal or 
unique conditions which make the find- 
ings of little value to the ordinary 
school administrator. Yet, a large ma- 
jority of the administrators responding 
agreed that research workers were pro- 
viding some needed information on 


‘Johnson, Loaz W. “What Administrators 
Want and Will Use from Research Workers.” 
Growing Points In Educational Research. 1949 
Official Report, American Educational Research 
Association, p. 7-12. 
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educational problems, but that admin- 
istrators were not utilizing the findings 
extensively. 

In answer to the request that ad- 
ministrators list titles of three or more 
research reports which they had read 
during the past year, the gleanings were 
rather scant. Almost half of those re- 
porting made no entry under this item. 
No administrator listed as many as 
three bona fide research reports. The 
few titles listed dealt largely with stu- 
dent needs, finances and building pro- 
grams. ‘The school curriculum was not 
mentioned in any of the lists. 

The dearth of guidance materials 
which these administrators had _ ex- 
amined and the limited amount of 
research materials which they reported 
as having provided their teachers would 
indicate that they were really doing 
very little toward implementing re- 
search findings in their schools. In 
fact, the data showed that only 23 per- 
cent of these administrators had set up 
any kind of procedure at all for utiliz- 
ing the findings of research in their 
school programs. 

Although the reports indicated that 
administrators were not too familiar 
with research reports, they seemed to 
know exactly what they wanted from 
research workers. They were not in- 
terested in having “counting research” 
reports or mill-run master or doctor 
theses. They wanted brief, simple re- 
ports in non-technical language which 
the layman or, at least, the ordinary 
teacher could understand. These re- 
ports should be grouped by topics or 
subjects or by school divisions each 
year and should be accompanied by 
interpretations and recommendations 
by experts on the topics or problems 
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under consideration. Several requests 
were made for a handbook of research 


reports and a catalogue of recom- 
mended practices resulting from con- 
clusive research. 

Two sample responses were: 

School research should be practical, 
pointed, graphic and in language adapt- 
ed to lay understanding. 

Brief, practical findings in regard to 
curriculum building, finance and per- 
sonnel in such form that he who runs 
may read. 

This report and results of other re- 
search done five to ten years ago, when 
there was a special effort to promote 
greater utilization of research, show 
that there was a great deal of wasted 
effort and lost motion in research in 
education. Recent literature and com- 
ments by administrators in local, state 
and national conferences indicate there 
has been some but very little improve- 
ment in the past few years. Many of the 
administrators who are responsible for 
implementing research still insist that 
the reports are too cumbersome, in- 
volved and foreign to be usable. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but many 
of them insist: “We still depend on 
bull sessions with our neighboring ad- 
ministrators for new ideas.”’ 

Fortunately, however, there are signs 
of changes which carry potentials for 
extensive and rapid improvement in 
both conducting and implementing re- 
search in education. These with a few 
recommendations are now presented. 

As the administrator is the key per- 
son in implementing research, the na- 
tional program for improving school 
administrative personnel is a most 
promising movement. The studies be- 
ing made by administrators, their con- 
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cern for developing schedules of routine 
matters, and their search for a sound 
procedure to delegate responsibilities 
to other personnel to save more time 
for themselves to devote to the educa- 
tional program provide an excellent 
opening for research to receive its 
deserved consideration. As this move- 
ment filters down to the thousands of 
smaller school systems, it is hoped the 
administrators will give research a rea- 
sonable share of time and attention. 

To show the importance of this 
recommendation a quotation from an 
article by James H. Fox is given: “If 
a particular practice is satisfying to the 
administrator, that is, leads to decisive 
action, leaves no hang-over problems, 
and evokes a feeling of mastery over 
the situation, it is likely to be termed 
successful. Yet it may not be successful 
from the standpoint of instruction... . 
It is not unusual to find a school with 
smooth-running administration and in- 
struction of low quality.” 

When the report on “What Ad- 
ministrators Want and Will Use from 
Research Workers” was given before a 
group of research experts, the response 
was spontaneous: “The administrators 
don’t want much, do they? Suppose 
they would like for us to go into their 
schools and show them exactly how to 
do things?” After a pause someone 
drawled out: “Then they won’t do 
anything about it.” Probably not realiz- 
ing it, these research people facetiously 
recommended something which seems 
to be vital to the implementation of 
research, namely, putting research per- 
sonnel where the research is to be im- 

*Fox, James H. “Secondary School Admin- 


istrators.” Bulletin of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 31:55; November 1947. 
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plemented. This encouraging move- 
ment is on rapid increase. Research 
divisions in state departments of edu- 
cation are being expanded. More and 
more research workers are being added 
to the personnel in county offices of 
education and in city and district school 
systems. In order to attain the ultimate 
in desired results, however, the serv- 
ices of these research workers in the 
various school units must be carefully 
coordinated. 

If the findings of research are to be 
used most extensively and effectively in 
our schools, it will be necessary for the 
supervisors and consultants who work 
out from county and state offices to 
change their attitudes toward research. 
Very few of these leaders in education 
give any attention to research. They 
need to learn more about the tech- 
niques of research both to improve their 
own methods and procedures and to be 
able to advise intelligently with teach- 
ers and administrators in utilizing the 
results of research studies. 


Increase in Projects Needed 


In order to promote more and better 
implementation of research findings, 
rapid increase in the number of re- 
search-action programs is recommend- 
ed. This type of program, as described 
by J. Wayne Wrightstone in Improv- 
ing Educational Research, 1948 Official 
Report, American Educational Re- 
search Association, would require the 
research technician to become familiar 
with the conditions under which the 
research was being done and would 
enable the administrator to direct re- 
search at the problems confronting him. 
This arrangement would enable the 
research worker to concentrate on prac- 
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tical and pertinent school problems and 
would make it imperative for admin- 
istrators to become better acquainted 
with research findings and to use these 
findings immediately and more exten- 
sively. 

In support of this type of research 
program Benne says: “Research in the 
whole human relations field, including 
education, is a joint responsibility of 
research and action agencies in col- 
laboration. Processes of application can- 
not be separated from the formulation 
and development of research generali- 
zations, if the latter are to get any ade- 
quate testing and evaluation.”* 

In answer to the complaint that re- 
search reports are too formal and for- 
eign to be of value to the administrator, 
it is gratifying to report that the re- 
search being sponsored by higher in- 
stitutions is rapidly becoming more 
practical. In fact, there is such a 
deluge of student and professional re- 
search workers upon the public schools 
for research data that there is a grow- 
ing negative attitude on the part of 
public school personnel toward the 
research workers. Often data are re- 
quested in a form in which they are 
not available in the school records and 
to respond places an extra burden on 
local personnel. Thus, there is need 
for greater cooperation between direc- 
tors of research in our state depart- 
ments and higher institutions and the 
administrators and teachers in our pub- 
lic schools. 

5 Benne, Kenneth D. “An Approach to Is- 
sues Underlying Curriculum Development.” 


Journal of Educational Research 41:576; April 
1948. 
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Broad Approach Needed 


Finally, there may be numerous ex- 
pert research workers engaged in 
practical research with many adminis- 
trators willing to try to implement the 
findings, but unless some of the re- 
search projects are set up to cover broad 
aspects of the school program and the 
results are implemented by large geo- 
graphical areas, research will not con- 
tribute to educational improvement as 
it should. A lone administrator in a 
school system is not apt to persist in 
a practice based on sound research 
findings when the surrounding schools 
are doing something entirely different. 
Space will permit only one example to 
illustrate this recommendation. Thou- 
sands of tidbit research studies have 
been made in the language arts and ex- 
cellent recommendations for improve- 
ment made, yet thousands are still 
teaching portions of the language arts 
program as it has been done for years. 
It seems as if there are obstacles which 
prevent small groups in limited areas 
from making desired changes. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, many teachers and 
administrators feel obligated to slant 
their programs toward meeting Subject 
A requirements instead of developing 
a program in terms of needs and abili- 
ties of the learners. Reports indicate 
similar conditions exist in other states. 
If all the schools throughout the na- 
tion could give attention to this prob- 
lem and concentrate on refining and 
implementing the reports and recom- 
mendations of the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, we might soon 
have an up-to-date language arts pro- 
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A State Looks At 





Its Supervisory Program 


EDWIN P. ADKINS and 
BLENDA PROUDFOOT 


In their organized attempt to evaluate their state program, super- 


visors in West Virginia find that one result of their common endeavor 


may well be the gaining of information and experience that will 


enable the state, the counties and the colleges to work together in a 


spirit of cooperation and service. 


“H OW ARE you supervisors getting 

along?” “What gains have come 
to children because of your efforts?” 
The West Virginia State Supervisory 
Association had been meeting regularly 
as an organized group for three years 
when these disconcerting questions were 
thrust at them by a county superin- 
tendent. Since they worked within the 
county unit framework, supervisors 
from all parts of the state were present 
to hear these penetrating and disturb- 
ing questions. As individuals and in 
small groups they had wondered what 
the answers to such questions might be. 
But no real effort had been made to 
determine such information. The su- 
perintendent was not through yet, how- 
ever. He went on: “How do you know 
how well you are getting along?” 
“What do teachers like about your 
work?” “What do you not do that 
teachers wish you would do?” 

Sobering, these questions. ‘What 
are the answers?” the supervisors asked 
themselves. With this challenge they 
decided to find out. 

The association asked its executive 
committee to devise a research instru- 
ment that might prove helpful. Eager 
to serve, the committee hastily built an 
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objective questionnaire which was cir- 
culated to a random sampling of 1600 
teachers. "Two hundred twenty-eight 
responses came back. 
committee’s study of this meager return 
and of the instrument itself could only 
conclude that the questionnaire had 
served to prompt further questioning. 
To begin, for example, why hadn’t 
more teachers answered? Procrastina- 
Busy lives? Perhaps! Yet spec- 
ulation without concrete evidence (a 
rare form of literary art in which mem- 


A summarizing 


tion? 


bers of the teaching profession seem 
especially gifted) led the committee to 
a different conclusion. 

Possibly the questionnaire had lacked 
sound promotion and follow-up, or it 
had been too difficult to answer, or it 
was not discriminative, or it had failed 
to arouse interest. Or could it have 
been that the teachers associated it with 
a hard-hitting attack on supervisors in 
general which had recently appeared in 
an educational publication? Specula- 
tion may be satisfying, but it does not 
ordinarily arrive at factual conclusions. 

Nevertheless, certain valid conclu- 
sions could be drawn from the experi- 
The timing had been poor. 
Teachers are burdened with a wide 


ence. 
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variety of questionnaires. The com- 
mittee which had prepared the instru- 
ment had been composed largely of 
supervisors and thus was not widely 
representative. Finally the committee 
circuitously arrived at the obvious: the 
blanket questionnaire approach is not 
the way to arrive at the facts that are 
needed if supervision is to profit. 

In addition to the several conclusions 
that could be drawn from this rather 
disheartening experience, it was clear 
that the committee was ready to face 
more realistically the problems at hand. 

First, the general situation had, of 
necessity, to be re-analyzed. Supervi- 
sion in West Virginia is of many pat- 
terns and varying degrees of intensity. 
County systems are widely divergent, 
depending upon the point of view of 
the administrator, the type of supervi- 
sion, the size and geographical charac- 
teristics of the county, and the size of 
the schools involved. In one county 
the supervision may come from the 
county superintendent only, or from an 
assistant superintendent; in another 
the teacher may have a general super- 
visor, a music, art, and two or three 
other special supervisors, as well as a 
supervising principal. Certainly any 
research instrument would have to dis- 
criminate sufficiently to indicate the 
types of supervision which existed. Al- 
most certainly, other weaknesses in the 
questionnaire could be _ tabulated: 
among them its length, its failure to 
identify the level on which the teacher 
worked, and its inability to exact spe- 





Edwin P. Adkins is dean, Glenville State 
College, Glenville, West Virginia. Blenda 
Proudfoot is assistant state superivsor for 
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cific answers. In all probability the 
sampling process, in which every tenth 
teacher in the state directory had been 
circularized, had contributed to the 
lack of effectiveness. 

To be more specific in method, the 
committee realized, would prove diffi- 
cult, since the security of some mem- 
bers of the profession might be threat- 
ened. In spite of such dangers, how- 
ever, the study was re-launched along 
different and, it was hoped, sounder 
lines. 

Realizing that one mistake inherent 
in the first attempt was the failure to 
involve all groups who were concerned 
with the supervisory services, the com- 
mittee decided to broaden planning 
participation by including elementary 
and secondary principals, classroom 
teachers, college faculty members, 
county superintendents, and the state 
education Of equal im- 
portance was the securing of outside 
guidance, at least in the early stages. 
Dr. J. Bernard Everett, research special- 
ist with the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
readily agreed to serve in this capacity. 

The new committee took a hard look 
at the purpose of the study. After 
thorough discussion it became clear 
that the only possible reason for pur- 
suing a research program of this type 
would be to promote growth. Further- 
more, if the job was to be done prop- 
erly, only the recipient of supervision, 
the teacher, could properly evaluate 
that service. 

The sharing of experiences from the 
twenty representatives of ten counties 
and colleges of widely different super- 
visory situations led the group to the 
decision that the problem of evaluation 


association. 
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should be approached with a long- 
range point of view and should be on 
a county-by-county basis. It was fur- 
ther decided that the study should be 
voluntary on the part of each county 
and should be planned by a widely 
representative group within the county. 
Each county would decide on how to 
collect data, how to summarize the 
data, and what uses were to be made of 
it. It was hoped that this procedure 
would remove several of the elements 
of the questionnaire study—the random 
sampling, the threats to security, and 
the danger of attaching significance to 
too little evidence. 

The committee examined several 
methods of procedure. In every step it 
was emphasized that the positive as- 
pects of supervision should be stressed. 
But whatever the structure of the study 
within a county, the committee agreed 
on three guiding principles: (1) that 
emphasis be placed on the discovery of 
the most helpful supervisory practices 
now in use; (2) that the study should 
not back-fire on participating teachers 
or react on any supervisor; and (3) 
that the study should lead to the dis- 
covery of areas in which more help is 
needed. 


Various Possible Approaches 
While the structuring of the study 
was to be left entirely to individual 
counties, the following approaches were 
discussed at length. 


1. The Group Interview 

A county might choose to have a 
study-group situation in which several 
teachers would come together to talk 
through with a trained interviewer the 
supervisory services which they found 
most helpful. Two teachers in the 
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group would serve as recorders. One 
recorder might categorize the comments 
while the second recorder would write, 
wherever possible in the words of the 
person speaking, the sentiments ex- 
pressed. Majority and minority state- 
ments would be important and the 
recorder should ask the group from 
time to time, “Is this what we are say- 
ing?” ‘The size of the group and the 
number of meetings might vary and a 
county could choose to gather data on 
schools in general or for one type of 
school. It would be important that 
all teachers in the county understand 
the objectives of the study, regardless 
of the schools being studied. 


2. Individual Interview 


A county might decide to have indi- 
vidual teachers, democratically selected, 
interview personally a given number 
of teachers concerning the supervisory 
services rendered them. The number 
and the method of selection of inter- 
viewers and the teachers to be inter- 
viewed would be matters for group 
decision. In this method the questions 
would focus on “what” and “why.” 
(What do you like and why? Are there 
problems in your classroom with which 
you need help?) The interviewer 
would attach no names to the reporting. 
The county would decide what uses 
were to be made of the data. The in- 
terviewing teams would need to be 
trained carefully so that they could use 
the same consistent approach with all 
teachers interviewed. 


3. The Subjective or 
Questionnaire 


Open-Ended 


A county could choose, in a meeting 
for a selected group or for all teachers, 
to write for an hour (or for any agreed- 
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upon period of time) on a few broad 
questions related to supervision. The 
ideas of teachers on helpful practices 
and felt needs would be sought in such 
a procedure and the questions agreed 
upon by the group would point to the 
securing of such answers. A selected 
and trained group of teachers could 
then summarize the responses. A county 
group composed of a cross section of all 
professional personnel should interpret 
the results. 


4. A Structured Questionnaire 

A county might choose to build a 
questionnaire which could be answered 
in the light of the supervisory services 
rendered in that county. The question- 
naire would be circulated among the 
teacher group. 


5. An Informal Study Group 


Any county could test the value of a 
teacher-led study group, which could 
be organized as part of a county work- 
shop. Such a group might focus its 
attention on the helps available and 
the helps to be desired. The leader 
and recorder could work without any 
special training. A report from this 
study group (or groups) would likely 
not yield definite data but might reveal 
teacher feelings toward supervision. In 
this study it would be important for 
the group to be composed of teachers 
only. 

So that there would be an on-going 
steering and coordinating committee, 
the Association of School Supervisors, 
the State Department of Education, the 
Association of School Superintendents, 
the Classroom Teachers Association, the 
West Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Association of Elementary 
School Principals, the Association of 
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Secondary School Principals, and the 
Association of Higher Education were 
asked to appoint members to a perma- 
nent committee. This group will serve 
in an advisory capacity to counties al- 
ready studying the problem, will help 
new counties as they wish to start, and 
will receive any information which 
counties wish to share with others. 

It was agreed that the following sug- 
gested outline might be followed in 
launching a county study: (1) com- 
mitment by two or three interested peo- 
ple in the county; (2) commitment by 
a cross-section committee in the county, 
perhaps an executive committee al- 
ready in existence; (3) have the county 
committee or a representative of the 
state steering committee present the 
idea to the county-wide professional or- 
ganization; (4) plan the structure or 
build the approach with the county 
committee (In preparing questions it 
was felt that teachers should have the 
predominant role, and that a member 
of the state committee should be present 
when this step is taken.) ; and (5) the 
completion of the instrument to be 
used and the training of the personnel 
who will collect the data. The state 
committee and college personnel will 
be available for this latter task. 

At this time five counties are carry- 
ing on pilot studies, one for each of the 
techniques outlined above. Neither the 
supervisory association nor the state 
committee is anticipating possible re- 
sults. The experiments are being tried 
and may be discarded or retained as 
experience dictates. Other techniques 
may be suggested from time to time. 
Yet it is hoped that effective ways of 
working with local groups on vital 
problems will be discovered. 
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Will the counties share with the state 
group, and, if they do share, what can 
be done with the data? 

Whatever the results of the pilot stud- 
ies, the basic problems remain and must 
be solved if progress is to be made in 
the supervisory program in this state. 
It is hoped that county people, working 
locally, may be able to provide the 
necessary insight. In this way the an- 
swers to problem situations may be 
found. Out of the program may come 
the information and experience that 
will enable the state, the counties and 
the colleges to work together in a spirit 
of cooperation and service. 





(Continued from page 410) 


nate the local studies of different re- 
searchers, with different conditions and 
methods, and draw sound generaliza- 
tion? Who will do the generalizing? 
Do we propose to have some individ- 
uals who confine their research efforts 
to seeking common elements in the 
various action researches and the re- 
sults obtained by them? If so, how can 
we insure the objectivity of interpreta- 
tion? 

And to further confuse the situation 
we are beginning to encounter the 
terms cooperative research, evaluative 
research, and service research. Are 
these not merely attempts to describe 
in the title the method used? Does 
action research fall in this category? 

Let us be sure of the odds before we 
place our bets. Let us further clarify 
the meaning of the label and its impli- 
cations before we give our wholehearted 
endorsement to “action research.” 
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‘Destructive Crities 


of Schools” 
A New NEA Defense Com- 


mission Kit Is Now Available 


e Numerous requests have come 
to our office for information con- 
cerning individuals and organiza- 
tions criticizing destructively some 
phase or all phases of public edu- 
cation. To meet this demand we 
asked the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, NEA, to prepare a kit 
containing approximately 25 pam- 
phlets and reprints of magazine 
articles, 


e Organizations cooperating on this 
project are The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, The National Council for 
the Social Studies, The American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors and The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


e The Kit contains such pamphlets 
and reprints as “Who’s Trying to 
Ruin Our Schools?” (McCall’s 
Magazine) “The Public - School 
Crisis” (Saturday Review), “What 
to Do About ‘Dangerous’ Text- 
books,” (Commentary). 


e Order this Jnformation Kit Con- 
cerning Destructive Criticism of 
Public Education (Price: $1.50 in- 
cluding postage) from 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Tools for New Needs 


HILDA TABA 


Too often in educational research the problems have tended to be 


subordinated to available techniques. 


This article discusses the ex- 


perimental development of new tools for studying both old and new 


problems. 


URRICULUM development seems 

to have reached the stage where a 
fresh look at curriculum research is 
needed. Knowledge about what learn- 
ing is needed, how it occurs, what fac- 
tors affect it, and which organization of 
it is most effective is not keeping pace 
with new forms and emphases. View- 
points regarding effective curriculum 
have held sway for a long time, while 
few tools have been developed to either 
apply them with scientific vigor or to 
test their efficacy under practical con- 
ditions. Both diagnosis and evaluation 
have lagged far behind the conception 
of new goals and the introduction of 
new materials and methods. Debate 
and argumentation rather than scien- 
tific proof have too often characterized 
educational controversies. 

One illustration of such a lag be- 
tween theoretical conceptions and prac- 
tical scientific knowledge is application 
of the concept of needs. For some time 
now the curriculum development has 
been directed by the idea that its es- 
sential function is to serve the needs 
of she society and of the children. This 
principle, articulated by the Eight Year 
Study and popularized by countless 
publications since that time, is now 
practically a credo of curriculum plan- 
ning. It appears in the prefaces of 
courses of study and rolls off the 
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tongues of speakers and writers on cur- 
riculum. One would expect, therefore, 
each curriculum innovation to be pre- 
ceded by a careful study of the needs 
of students and of their communities 
and by a careful weighing of social 
realities. This, however, is not the case. 
What one finds is a reiteration of the 
general classification of needs of youth 
and of the problems facing the society. 

Concrete studies of particular groups 
of children in particular settings are few 
and far between. Even the tools for 
diagnosing needs are relatively unde- 
veloped. ‘There is little dependable 
knowledge about how the general basic 
needs manifest themselves under par- 
ticular conditions. ‘There is as yet no 
methodology of converting knowledge 
about children or communities into 
curriculum plans. As a consequence 
many sins are committed in the name 
of this very pertinent and very useful 
principle of curriculum development. 

Further, recent studies of culture and 
social class have revealed immense di- 
versities in motivation, values and be- 
havior according to cultural back- 
grounds. A whole new _ body of 
knowledge has emerged on social learn- 
ing and its effect on school learning. 
These studies suggest a new complex 
of individual and social needs, and 
shed an entirely new light on processes 
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of learning. Yet little is known about 
the specific impact of diverse cultural 
backgrounds on learning in school, or 
about the relationship between the so- 
cial needs and the developmental levels 
of children. 

To take another example, objectives 
are usually grouped under four head- 
ings—information, attitudes, thinking 
and skills. However, neither the diag- 
nostic devices nor evaluation pay much 
attention to attitudes or thinking, and 
knowledge about the educational ex- 
periences which are needed for effective 
development of either is relatively 
sparse. By and large, these aspects of 
growth, important as they are believed 
to be, are treated as intangible by- 
products. Therefore their development 
is only hoped for, but not planned for, 
as if thinking and attitudes could 
emerge by guess and by gosh. 

A thoughtful consideration of meth- 
ods of curriculum planning leaves one 
with an uncomfortable feeling that 
there are far too many areas in curric- 
ulum development which are guided 
by wishful thinking rather than by 
tested knowledge and conscious plan- 
ning. Where is the trouble? Why do 
we know so little about so much that 
is important? 

Perhaps one difficulty lies in the fact 
that in educational research on all 
levels the problems tend to be subor- 
dinated to available techniques rather 
than in reverse: examining crucial 
problems and then working on means 
for examining them. Schools diagnose 
only those needs and appraise only that 
kind of growth for which there are 
handy techniques. This tends to nar- 


row the vision of problems to study and 
to divert the attention both of research- 
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ers and practitioners from problems 
that curriculum makers on all levels 
need to understand and from making 
an effort to gather evidence needed to 
get new insights. Combined with the 
emphasis of traditional research upon 
precision and objectivity, this tendency 
has discouraged an effort to evolve tools 
for studying more complex and “in- 
tangible” aspects of educational pro- 
cess. 

Failure to include practitioners, espe- 
cially teachers, in the processes of de- 
fining problems and gathering evidence 
seems to be another source of our diffi- 
culties. While curriculum development 
has been increasingly in the hands of 
teachers, by and large their “expert- 
ness” has not been tapped correspond- 
ingly in searching for problems to 
study, or in devising ways for extend- 
ing practical knowledge about these 
problems. This condition has natural- 
ly widened the gap between practice 
and scientific knowledge. 

Experimentation with new materials 
and methods continues in a fumbling 
fashion, without developing an ade- 
quate theory to guide it or without ac- 
cumulating adequate knowledge to 
sustain it. 

Finally, while educational concerns 
have widened to make it almost im- 
perative to draw from a wide array of 
social sciences, provision is rather in- 
adequate for translating the findings in 
these fields into ideas useful in educa- 
tion or for adapting their study tech- 
niques for use in educational diagnosis 
and study. 
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Areas of Need 


It is evident that there is great need 
for new tools for studying both old and 
new problems, and the remainder of 
the article is devoted to a description of 
some experimental developments in 
new tools to meet new needs. 


e Diagnosing interpersonal relations. 
Interpersonal relations in the classroom 
have an important bearing on curricu- 
lum and teaching. Diagnosis of the 
structure of these relationships and of 
the dynamics and values which control 
them seem to hold important clues on 
such matters as how belonging is related 
to motivation and achievement. With 
an increasing emphasis on group work 
and group processes in teaching, the 
knowledge of the dynamics of roles indi- 
viduals play in groups and of the effect 
of those roles on classroom atmosphere 
and productivity acquires importance. 
We need to know how to build cohe- 
siveness and how to assess and develop 
leadership roles. Evidence is available, 
furthermore, that skills in human re- 
lations and in management of groups 
are not only fanciful additions to edu- 
cational goals but important ingre- 
dients in all learning. 

Sociometric tests and related studies 
show a great deal of promise in pro- 
viding necessary facts in this area. (1) 
Currently the sociometric tests are 
used largely for a superficial diagnosis 
of acceptance and rejection of individ- 
uals. But with appropriate analysis 
and interpretation these techniques 
could become a significant source of 
information for assessing a variety of 
important conditions for effective learn- 
ing such as group cohesiveness, methods 
of involving individuals, concentration 
and dispersion of leadership and blocks 
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to communication. It is not too far 
fetched to think that repeated use of 
these devices will yield evaluation of 
growth in these respects. Teachers who 
have experimented with their use have 
found these procedures useful in more 
adequate grouping of students, in en- 
hancing self-discipline and in vastly 
increasing motivation and success in 
academic learning. (2) 

© Socio-economic and cultural back- 
grounds. Socio-economic status makes 
a vast difference in the behavior, values 
and meanings students bring to school. 
Both current studies of class and cul- 
ture and common sense observations 
support this. The differences in values, 
concerns and conduct created by differ- 
ences in socio-economic status or by 
ethnic and racial backgrounds are ad- 
mittedly creating a distance between 
school curriculum and the social learn- 
ing. Repeatedly it has been pointed 
out that the school curriculum fails to 
touch a large proportion of pupils be- 
cause the selection of materials and of 
motivating devices fail to meet their 
life realities. (3) Many difficulties with 
discipline problems which abound in 
schools in lower economic class neigh- 
borhoods are traceable to failure to un- 
derstand the culture and class condi- 
tioned behavior and motivation. 

Clearly, among the requirements for 
“background” knowledge about stu- 
dents is a greater familiarity with the 
various styles of life practiced in Amer- 
ican communities. A number of schools 
faced with this problem have experi- 
mented with ways and means of getting 
evidence on this aspect of “home back- 


ground.” In one school system, inter- 
ested in developing a curriculum em- 
phasis on character development, 
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information was gathered on parental 
occupations, and Warners scale of rat- 
ing occupations was applied to get a 
rough idea of the distribution of socio- 
economic status in their school neigh- 
borhoods. (4) This information, com- 
bined with general ideas about the 
values, behavior standards and aspira- 
tions typical of the different socio-eco- 
nomic class levels provided preliminary 
information about the concerns and 
problems that each school needed to be 
aware of in its curriculum development. 
Other schools have used carefully sam- 
pled community informants to gauge 
the spread of life styles. In still others, 
diaries were assigned in which students 
for several sample days described in de- 
tail what they did, with whom they did 
it, and how they felt about it. This 
information was used to assess the con- 
spicuous gaps in social learning and to 
get insights into contrasting social and 
emotional contexts in which students 
acquired a considerable portion of the 
wisdom, feelings and skills they had. 
(1, 2) 

© Attitudes, feelings and meanings. 
A large part of curriculum has to do 
with matters that are either directly 
concerned with the maturation of atti- 
tudes and feelings, or which involve 
emotionally colored meanings. There 
is further evidence that feelings and 
attitudes color interpretation and use 
of facts and ideas and often block their 
communication and the processes of 
mastering them. A realization has 
grown also that in many areas it is im- 
possible to achieve clear thinking with- 
out learning to treat feelings as facts. 
Traditional attitude tests are practically 
worthless for giving useful insights into 
the role of attitudes and feelings in un- 
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derstanding and thinking, Adaptation 
of the projective devices so widely used 
in psychological diagnosis seems to hold 
a greater promise for increasing the 
awareness of these factors in learning. 
Adaptations of projective devices to 
group use are incorporated in socio- 
drama, open-ended themes, open-ended 
story discussions and incident discus- 
sions which are being used experimen- 
tally in many schools. (1, 6) 

All these devices represent spontane- 
ous responses to relatively unstructured 
stimuli, and usually deal with content 
in which feelings are important. The 
way in which these devices can give 
clues to unsuspected gaps in curricu- 
lum and teaching is illustrated by an 
experiment of one second grade teacher 
who was trying out ways of diagnosing 
the ability of her pupils to sense the 
consequences of their misbehaviors. 
She selected some typical classroom in- 
cidents and asked her children to sug- 
gest what consequences these incidents 
entailed. The children did not have 
any difficulty in lining up what they 
should do or refrain from doing. But 
to her surprise their statements of con- 
sequences were entirely confined to 
punishments. “If you disturb someone, 
you have to sit out a game.”” None of 
the children showed a trace of an aware- 
ness of reality consequences of their 
behavior. It was obvious that both 
their home and school experiences had 
fallen short in developing the ability to 
apprehend the consequences of one’s 
conduct, which ability is among the 
requirements for the capacity to make 
moral judgments. 

In another school a theme on “What 
makes me mad and what I do about 
it” was given to a sample of sixth and 
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eleventh graders in an effort to diag- 
nose their skills to solve interpersonal 
conflicts. A tabulation of responses by 
types of situations encountered and by 
techniques used revealed that while the 
specific situations creating conflicts 
shifted with age, there was little growth 
in understanding these conflicts or in 
techniques of dealing with them. Both 
age groups either retaliated when they 
could, withdrew helplessly while boil- 
ing inside when open retaliation was 
impossible, or devised ways of getting 
even. Neither group made any attempt 
to identify the factors leading to these 
conflicts or to assess the feelings created 
by them. The “need” revealed in this 
case was for developing a greater in- 
sight into the nature of interpersonal 
conflicts, a greater sensitivity to the 
role of feelings in them and a greater 
skill for solving these conflicts demo- 
cratically. 

By an adroit selection of problems 
and situations used for role playing, 
free discussions or themes, it is possible 
to accumulate fairly systematically evi- 
dence which is useful not only in de- 
termining what to teach in particular 
cases but also how to go about it. 


e Limitations and assets. To be sure, 
these tools yield less exact information 
than do the usual research tools. While 
the data of most of these techniques 
can be quantified by coding the an- 
swers into appropriate classifications, 
there are limits to which these quanti- 
fications can be made either precise or 
completely objective. But at the same 
time, they yield more systematic and 
insight-giving evidence on many prob- 
lems which curriculum makers and 
teachers sorely need to understand. 


Again, while for the time being the 
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evidence from these devices is only ac- 
curate enough for diagnosis of group 
trends, it yields more insight into seri- 
ous gaps in curriculum and teaching 
than much of the more accurately com- 
pounded information on individuals. 
Because these devices can be used simul- 
taneously for instruction and for diag- 
nosis, their use encourages participation 
of teachers in processes of analysis and 
interpretation. But the chief merit 
seems to lie in the fact that by reducing 
the role of statistical manipulation and 
by putting emphasis on grassroots in- 
terpretation they can stimulate co- 
operation between research technicians, 
curriculum specialists and classroom 
teachers. 
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in Research 


Involvement Is Important 






CHANDOS REID 


When teachers, students and parents are actively and thoughtfully 


involved in research, its findings are more likely to bring about effec- 


tive school improvement. 


Ww HAVE long recognized the fact 
that effective school improvement 
rests on the principle that those affected 
by changes in a school system should 
have some voice in determining the 
changes to be made. We have developed 
in recent years innumerable planning 
committees, in-service workshops, grade 
level meetings of teachers, planning 
meetings for teachers carrying on work 
in so-called ‘‘block schedules,” exten- 
sive lay participation in curriculum 
planning, teacher-pupil planning, and 
various forms of teacher participation 
in school administration. Yet in spite 
of all these efforts to involve those 
affected in the making of the school 
program, little attention has been given 
to the important area of involving 
teachers, parents and students in the 
conduct of the educational research 
which should be the basis of school im- 
provement, and which should certainly 
be conducted to determine the effective- 
ness of changes which are made. 

The strength of a pattern of school 
improvement which involves teachers, 
parents and students rests on the fact 
that it takes into account the feelings 
of the people involved as well as the 
more objective factors in the situation. 





Chandos Reid is curriculum coordinator, 
Fair Lawn Public Schools, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. 
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Change itself carries with it an emo- 
tional challenge to the persons affected 
by it. This is particularly true in 
schools. For teaching and learning are 
not concerned with subject matter 
alone. They are affected by many fac- 
tors, such as the relationship between 
the teacher and student and _ that 
among the students themselves. They 
are also affected by the expectations of 
parents, of teachers and of students. 
They are influenced by the picture 
which each person involved has of him- 
self. 

It is, then, with this entire galaxy of 
behaviours, attitudes, information and 
understanding that we must be con- 
cerned in our efforts to improve the 
school program. And it is with this 
complex pattern as it appears to the in- 
dividual that we must deal in educa- 
tional research. It is the failure to 
involve those who carry on the educa- 
tional program in our schools which 
accounts in large measure for the lag 
which exists between the findings of 
educational research and their applica- 
tion in practice. 

Consider the research in reading as 
an example. There is probably more 
research in reading than in any other 
aspect of education, and all of it indi- 
cates that readiness to read is not di- 
rectly correlated with chronological 
age. Yet a visit to almost any school 
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system will reveal first grade teachers 
who still feel that every child should 
read before he leaves the first grade, 
and that those who do not do so are 
“slow learners.” At the same time the 
various ways of developing the readi- 
ness which research has rather specifi- 
ically defined are often ignored, in spite 
of the fact that such readiness is known 
to be essential before reading can be 
properly developed. This research has 
been widely disseminated. It is not 
tagged with the label of “progressive 
education.” It is a part of the train- 
ing of primary teachers. Yet it has 
not been universally put into practice. 


Why Teacher Resistance? 


The reasons given for teacher resist- 
ance to these research findings are typi- 
cal of those which characterize much 
of the resistance to other innovations in 
education, whether these are based on 
research or on reports of practice. Some 
of the reasons which seem to lie back 
of such teacher resistance are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. One basis for objection seems to 
lie in the difference in the mechanical 
conditions under which the research 
was conducted. 

“This is a different community. My 
students are more advanced.” 

“T have too many children in class. 
That research was designed for an ideal 
situation.” 

“That would be all right if I had the 
readiness materials they used. I am 
limited by my supplies.” 

—Such comments shut off the idea 
without examination of the principle 
which was established by the research. 

2. A second basis for objection seems 
to be the fear of the parents in the com- 
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munity. Teachers labor under the im- 
pression that parents want things done 
the way they were done when the par- 
ents were in school. Here the objection 
is couched in terms of its being a dif- 
ferent group of parents, or of questions 
or difficulties with parents which have 
happened at other times in the school. 

3. “The next teacher expects me to 
have taught them to read.”—This fear 
of the expectations of the teachers who 
are to get the children is inevitably 
voiced and related to the problem of 
standards which are fixed rather than 
being adaptable. It is nearly always 
accompanied by statements from the 
next teacher that the children cannot 
read in spite of the efforts of the first 
grade teacher. 

4. “I have tried it and it doesn’t 
work.” Or, “I’ve taught my way for a 
long time, and my children don’t have 
any difficulty.” The first three evi- 
dences of resistance had to do with mis- 
understandings and fear of misunder- 
standing. This objection, however, has 
to do with the teacher’s not being will- 
ing to examine or not knowing how to 
examine his own practice objectively. 

5. “I may be old fashioned, but I 
believe it should be the way it is. That's 
what happened to me, and it didn’t 
hurt me any.” This type of comment 
illustrates how deeply our beliefs are 
rooted. It is in this firm belief in 
things as they are that much resistance 
to change takes place. 

These examples of resistance to the 
use of findings of research are to be 
found in almost any situation in which 
current practice is being challenged 
and new practices are being introduced. 
The fact that the new practices are 
based on valid educational research has 
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little bearing on their acceptance un- 
found to help the 
individual teacher challenge present 
practice or present beliefs. In a large 
western city a few years ago, research 
was conducted in a school which re- 


less a way can be 


vealed that the students in core classes 
which were not necessarily taught by 
regular English teachers did better on 
a standard English examination than 
those who were in English classes of 
the usual type. When the findings were 
presented to the English department, 
they refused to believe the facts. The 
examiner asked whether they thought 
he had tampered with the figures, falsi- 
fied the results, or been dishonest in 
any way. “No, we think you are honest 
We just don’t believe these 
These teach- 


about it. 
findings,” was the reply. 
ers were honest enough to admit that 
they would not question their beliefs, 
and the fact remains that they did not 
question them at all. 

Certainly there is no panacea which 
will remedy the distrust with which 
teachers, and parents too, often ap- 
proach the findings of educational re- 
search. The challenge, however, is 
clear. We must find some way to con- 
duct research in such a manner, and on 
such problems, that teachers, parents 
and students will accept the results, or 
at least use them to question their own 
thinking. One way to approach this 
is through research which is designed 
for involvement of all those who are af- 
fected by the investigation. Certainly 
the objections that the setting is dif- 
ferent, materials inadequate, findings 
inappropriate for a certain number of 
children could not be made by a teacher 
who had helped set up the hypothesis, 


and conduct the study of doing things 
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Similarly, the fear of the 
next teacher or of parents is eliminated 
if they are in on the research, take part 
in planning what is to be done, and in 
evaluating the results. It is a partner- 
ship, and the teacher who conducts the 
activity is only the agent of the others. 
The judgment becomes one of carrying 
out the terms of the research rather 
than of meeting the demands of the 
next teacher. Data collected by the 
teacher and parents and children them- 
selves may serve to bring new vistas 
into the thinking of all involved. One 
begins to question his past experience 
when his present experience says some- 
thing different. One does not need 
to minimize his past successes when he 
finds a way to become even more suc- 
cessful. In the involvement of teacher 
and parents comes the mutual vision 
which makes each examine his own 
practice and find ways of improving 
it. Involvement alone will not do the 
trick. But if the problem is a genuine 
one, accepted by all those involved, if 
the ways of testing it are adquately 
worked out, then it is reasonable to 
suppose that new insights will result. 


Characteristics of Classroom 
Research 


ut how can teachers, whose time is 
already filled with more than they can 
accomplish, carry on research as well? 
first of all that if 
teachers and -parents, as well as stu- 
dents, are to carry on research, then 


It would appear 


that research must have certain well de- 
fined characteristics: 

1. It must center about problems 
with which teachers are genuinely con- 
cerned. This means that it will differ 
in pattern and problem from the sta- 
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tistically defined research which de- 
pends upon thousands of cases for 
establishing a fact, except in cases where 
it is a summarizing of such facts as the 
occupations of high school graduates or 
reasons for drop out in a particular 
school. Research which involves teach- 
ers must be concerned with the prob- 
lems of daily teaching. For example, a 
group of teachers in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, concerned with effective 
pupil-teacher planning. But they felt 
that many children failed to carry 


were 


through the plans which they made. 
How could they tell? They decided to 
observe three children over a period of 
three weeks; to get a full week’s record 
of each child during a specific planning 
and follow-through period each day. 
They selected one child who was ex- 
cellent, one average, and one who was 
very When 
were completed, they discovered that 
all children followed through the min- 
imum planning, but there were five dif- 


poor. their observations 


ferent degrees of follow-through which 
were easily observable. They had de- 
termined a scale by which they could 
observe and rate their student’s ability 
to work in planning; they had also 
learned how to get information on any 
intangible problem which concerned 
them, but they had not established a 
generalization which would hold for all 
children, all classes everywhere. 

2. Research teach- 
ers must be concerned with the prob- 
lem in its total setting with all the 
factors involved, rather than with iso- 


which involves 


lating one variable to be tested. This 
is true both because that is the way in 
which problems arise for the teacher 
and the way in which the teacher must 
meet them. One research student who 
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spent considerable time in classrooms 
trying to find ways of applying re- 
search techniques said, “But there are 
so many variables, and so many things 
going on that I can’t isolate any partic- 
ular one.” That illustrates another dif- 
ficulty with the traditional patterns of 
educational research. Newer patterns 
must be developed which follow more 
nearly the patterns of case studies or of 
sociological research in which every 
possible factor is identified. The teacher 
who kept a daily diary of her experi- 
ences with an experimental class pro- 
vided material from which the problems 
of the teacher who experiments in a 
large, traditional school could be as 
readily and accurately defined as in 
a questionnaire study. Similarly, her 
diary provided a picture of teacher 
growth which could be substantiated by 
quoted comment and did not suffer 
from the limitations of either the “‘be- 
fore and after’ testing device or the 
faulty recollection of changes which 
had been made. 

3. Research in the classroom must be 
practicable for the teacher. This means 
that the types of records kept must 
either be brief and be useful for the 
teaching process itself, or that help 
must be given teachers for making the 
necessary records to provide research 
evidence. It is on this snag that much 
research involving teachers is lost. It 
would be worth while to consider the 
use of a clerical research assistant wher- 
ever teachers are involved in research. 
In fact, it may be possible to involve 
parents in the research at this point in 
the procedures. 

4. Research in which parents, stu- 
dents and teachers are involved must be 
concerned primarily with action and 
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only secondarily with generalization. 
The major focus of interest for the 
teacher, parent and student is the im- 
mediate working situation. They must 
see ways of improving that situation, 
and to that end will be concerned with 
studying the situation. This meets one 
of the difficulties of the traditional re- 
search pattern—the problem of getting 
the research translated into action—but 
fails to provide the generalizations or 
“truth” with which research is custom- 
arily concerned. There is a problem, 
then, in putting together the research 
studies focused on action in order to 
gain the needed generalizations. 

5. Research of this type will, in all 
probability, be centered largely on eval- 
uative devices. It will tend to measure 
the effectiveness of different methods, 
different content, different efforts to de- 
velop students in emotional as well as 
social and intellectual ways. It will not 
be concerned with control groups in 
this evaluation, but with records which 
deal with continuous growth and re- 
sponse to situations presented. 

6. Research of this type lends itself 
to longitudinal studies. Research which 
involves students, parents and teachers 
is particularly adaptable to long term 
studies of the growth of students. This 
is an area in which research has long 
been needed, and in which little has 
been done. But a research attitude and 
continuous development of research 
procedures within the school pattern 
should make it possible to formulate 
developmental studies of children in 
relation to the school patterns which 
they experience. The effectiveness of 
such studies in child development has 
been proved. The need for these stud- 
ies in education is apparent. 
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Developing Patterns 
of Cooperation 


It is apparent from the comments on 
the type of research which we may 
reasonably expect if teachers and others 
are to be involved that the individual 
school alone will not be a sufficient unit 
for this type of research. The individ- 
ual school can develop research or study 
patterns in relation to its own program. 
It can develop longitudinal studies. It 
can provide clerical assistance and re- 
search time for teachers. But concern 
with the larger generalizations which 
will be of value to other schools and 
with the sharing of information from 
school to school would seem to indicate 
a necessity for enlisting the assistance 
and support of organizations other 
than schools and school systems. 

The developing pattern of research 
at the present time stresses cooperative 
research in which members of state de- 
partments, professional organizations 
or university staffs cooperate with the 
local school in planning and carrying 
out research studies. The degree of 
involvement of teachers and others 
from the local school varies consider- 
ably. It is fairly safe to say, however, 
that the effectiveness of the research in 
the local school depends upon that de- 
gree of involvement. The employment 
of a research coordinator in ASCD is 
evidence of the belief of members of 
that organization in the value of stimu- 
lating research efforts in the local situ- 
ation and offering help and consulta- 
tion as well as assistance in sharing re- 
sults of research. 

Four patterns of cooperation with 
college research agencies are currently 
being developed: 

1. The research worker asks the 
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teacher to gather data which will be 
used in arriving at a generalization on 
a problem which the research worker 
has identified as important. The de- 
gree of involvement is slight. The iden- 
tification of the teacher with the project 
depends upon the kind of continuous 
communication established while the 
project is under way and upon the ex- 
tent to which the teacher feels the prob- 
lem is important to him. 

2. The research worker cooperates 
with the teachers of a particular school 
to improve the program which that 
school carries on. The concerns of the 
teacher and the research worker are not 
the same. The teacher is working on 
methods or content of curriculum. 
The research worker is examining ways 
of working or is introducing interviews 
and questionnaires which carry the 
work of the school over into the field 
of generalization. Each helps the other 
and is interested in what the other is 
doing, but the purposes are recogniz- 
ably different. 

3. The research worker and the 
teachers of the particular school work 
together until a problem develops 
which they can identify and study. They 
are all concerned with the same prob- 
lem and the research procedures which 
develop are developed in cooperation. 
The end result of the project is the 
solution of the problem studied rather 
than the generalization which it offers. 
Any generalization comes from the 
number of similar problems with which 
the research worker may be identified 
in various schools. 





research 


4, The worker and the 
school agree to work together on a prob- 
lem which has already been identified. 
They develop the procedures and the 
techniques for the study of the prob- 
lem, and the entire staff of the school 
is involved in carrying out the study of 
that particular school program in rela- 
tion to the identified problem. 

In practice, the patterns in three and 
four can be related. A problem is de- 
veloped according to the pattern de- 
scribed in item three, and then other 
schools are invited to participate in the 
study, using the techniques and pro- 
cedures which were cooperatively de- 
veloped in the first school. The Illinois 
Secondary School Study is using this 
pattern. 

In summary, it is worthy to note 
that there is at the present time a gen- 
eral upsurge of interest and concern 
for educational research. Any improve- 
ment in our school program, whether 
it deals with content or with method 
depends in large measure upon the in- 
dividual teacher and his working re- 
lationships with parents and students 
and other teachers. If school programs 
are to be changed, the changes will be 
made by teachers. And only if the 
teacher examines existing practice and 
examines his own attitudes and behav- 
iors in the situation will he make 
changes. A pattern of educational re- 
search, therefore, which involves teach- 
ers themselves would seem to be es- 
sential if we are to effect improvement 
in our schools. 


a 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL Booka 


MEASUREMENT IN EDUCATION. An Introduction 


By A. M. Jorpan, University of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
533 pages, $5.25 





A well-written introductory text characterized by thorough scholarship, this 
book gives emphasis to the place of measuring instruments in the whole educa- 
tive process. It considers the major areas of this process to be the definition | 
of objectives, learning, and evaluation and appraisal. Many new types of | 
measurements are included which point the way to proper emphasis in test 
construction. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONNEL TESTS 


By KennetH L. Bean, Baylor University. Ready in July 


Of vital interest to all teachers, this book explains clearly and concisely exactly 
how to plan and construct aptitude and achievement tests at both school and 
college levels and on all subjects. It is valuable also in developing performance 
tests of skill as well as written tests of knowledge and abilities. Principles and 
applications are offered with simplicity and intelligibility, and complex sta- 
tistical methods are avoided. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. New 2nd 
Edition 


By Arcu O. Heck, Ohio State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in June 


Here is a thorough revision of this outstanding text, rewritten, brought statis- 
tically to date, and including all progress in theory, practice, programs, and 
equipment. It covers the education of socially, physically, and mentally ex- 
ceptional children—gifted as well as handicapped, and deals primarily with 
such problems as discovery, prevention, and special needs for educating such 
children. 


THE CURRICULUM 


By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. Ready in May 


An excellent overall view of the modern curriculum as it should exist in grades 
1-12. Emphasis is upon the establishment of the relationships that must exist 
between learning experiences at each grade level. Methods for using previous 
learning experiences as the basis for future learning and independent study 
are presented throughout. Practical methods of helping teachers and adminis- 
trators move from theory to practice are provided. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Importance of People 





Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Nellie M. Thomas 








The following report begins and ends innocently enough, but somewhere in the 
middle it raises a chilling doubt or two about the proper Doctrine for our Educa- 


tional Times. 


In the Washington Junior High School at Rockford, Illinois, the author 
apparently puts that doubt to useful work. 


Harold Benjamin 


And a Little Child Shall Lead Them 


1 AM COMPLETELY bewildered. I am 
frustrated, befogged and _ conscience- 
stricken. I feel outdated and my morale 
has fallen to the lowest point since I 
started teaching. I’m the pedagogical 
has-been who is belligerently holding 
onto some of the old methods with a 
death grip. 

Jealously I am guarding some of my 
old techniques on child guidance. I’m 
using them behind closed doors for fear 
that the Society for Fostering the Whole 
Child may find out that I have callously 
taken a few of them apart. 

I love every one of my small charges. 
I love their dirty faces and pointed 
heads. I have honestly tried to move 
along with the progressive school of 
thought, and constantly evaluate my 
efforts toward the development of the 
individual boy or girl. 


Outeast of the Educational Islands 


So far, so good. But I was shocked 
into a realization of my inadequacy in 
that area when I inadvertently over- 
heard one of my superiors evaluating 
what I thought was a colossal attempt 
toward bigger and better child develop- 
ment. In a few well-chosen words she 
summed up, for future reference, my 
classroom status. 

“She isn’t doing too much. 
know she’s only teaching skills.” 


You 
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Now this was just the same as saying 
that I had leprosy. I became an out- 
cast. 

At each unfamiliar noise outside my 
door, I dropped my pointer, stealthily 
tucked the arithmetic drill cards be- 
hind the bookcase and stooped solici- 
tously over the whispering urchin in 
the front seat. 

“What do you feel like doing now, 
Sammy? Not reading? Not spelling? 
Just sitting? ‘That's all right. Let me 
know when you feel like working with 
us, won't you?” 

Running through my mind was the 
caution of the child-guidance experts, 
“Get to the seat of the trouble.” 

If it hadn’t been for that suspicious 
noise in the hall, I’d have gotten there 
in short order. 

Honestly, I tried everything. But 
there seemed to be only one logical 
solution to my problem. That was to 
follow along and get myself and the 
kids so tangled up in an activity pro- 
gram that neither I nor the Higher-Ups 
could figure out what we were doing. 

No one could ever doubt the success 
of the plan. I plunged into a veritable 
cataclysm of creative endeavor designed 
to establish one of those ideal learning 
situations. I strung bright-colored bal- 
loons from the ceiling to make the 
planetary system sway and swing with 
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Coming This Spring 
ABOUT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Bess Porter Adams, University of Redlands 


A comprehensive introduction to the study of children’s literature from earliest 
(Aesop’s Fables) to modern times. Ready in April, Illustrated, About 512 pp., Probably 
$4.00 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A new historical interpretation of the role of education in American culture, with 
emphasis on the important educational problems confronting Americans today. 
Ready in March, About 800 pp., Probably $5.75 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATION 
Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina 


Contains important original documents and papers which illustrate and give meaning 
to the principles of educational administration in the U. S. Ready in March, About 
550 pp., Probably $4.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
IN MODERN AMERICA 


Gordon C. Lee, Pomona College 


A systematic survey of the American educational endeavor, presented in the context 
of the contemporary world scene. For the prospective teacher and the general student 
as well. Published in February, 555 pp., $4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 
Beginning Experiences for Teachers 
W. R. Lueck, Illinois State Normal University 


Brief and specific, this new teaching text applies principles to concrete situations 
throughout. Methods are described in detail. Ready in March, About 450 pp., 
Illustrated, Probably $3.75 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


A Study of Child, Youth, School, and Community 
Florence Greenhoe Robbins, The Ohio State University 


An inductive sociological study of the processes that orient the child to our culture— 
with emphasis on home interaction and on the relationship of the student and school 
to the community. Published in March, 529 pp., $4.75 


STATISTICAL INFERENCE 


Helen M. Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Joseph Ley, Senior Statistician, New York State Department of 
Civil Service 


The great number of developmental exercises, the new order of chapters, and the 
emphasis on rationale rather than rules to memorize are among the book’s many 
outstanding characteristics. 120 tables, 75 figures, 16 reference tables. Ready in April, 
About 500 pp., Probably $6.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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the rising tide of child interest. I stum- 
bled over papier maché trains which 
were the outgrowth of some small fry’s 
verbal insistence that he wanted to be 
an engineer. My room seethed with 
crawling species that some way, by the 
grace of God and an experimental diet, 
became butterflies. Pigeons roosted on 
the piano, and once I even midwifed 
for a white mouse and her obnoxious 
husband. Things finally reached the 
point where I didn’t have time for any- 
thing except feeding the livestock. But 
I gritted my teeth. “If this be it, so 
be it!” 


Crisis in Child Guidance 


Gradually things moved toward a 
crisis. The other teachers in the build- 
ing, noting how I was knocking myself 
out to catch onto the tail of this new 
learning business, elected me delegate 
to the Child Guidance Conference at 
the state capital. 

I charged a new suit, sewed an extra 
feather on my last year’s hat, and in a 
burst of simulated enthusiasm took off. 

There’s no need to go into the details 
of that three-day conference. I merely 
want to state briefly the pay-off. 

My principal, the following day, 
posted a meticulously written note on 
the bulletin board. 

“All teachers will meet in the library 
at 3:30 to discuss the new trend toward 
progressive education as set forth at 
the state convention on Child Develop- 
ment.” 

The teachers gathered around the big 
oak tables in the library, looking im- 
pressed in a professional forum man- 
ner. I opened my notebook. 

“Progress is being made in education 
as well as in other fields.” That was 
a good beginning. 

“I’m afraid, however, some of us of 
the old school” (here I gave a slight 
smirk of self condemnation), “have 
failed to be overly impressed by the 
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new experiments in the teaching of 
children.” I caught the murderous 
glare in the eyes of a couple of the old 
guard, but I was warming up to my 
subject, and I wasn’t going to give up 
the floor without a pitched battle. I 
launched directly into the points as I 
had enumerated them. 

“First, we must allow children to ex- 
press themselves freely in both actions 
and words.” 

I didn’t look up. I knew some of the 
girls were beginning to pity me. I 
caught myself nurturing visions of 
Dicky and Jerome, Lester and Marty, 
“expressing themselves” with complete 
abandon and gusto, while I smiled and 
encouraged them in the name of their 
Country and the Child Development 
Committee. 

With a slight shudder of resignation, 
I continued, “If a child feels like read- 
ing, let him read. If he doesn’t, let 
him follow his own inclinations.” 

I endorsed that one. There was a 
slim chance that they all might feel 
like going home. 

Third, ‘Don’t be concerned whether 
the child gets all the facts you present. 
Teach the whole child.” 

There was a sharp silence. Two of 
the girls excused themselves immediate- 
ly. I guess they found it impossible to 
witness the dying throes of formal dis- 
cipline. 


Classroom Conflict 


The following day my third-grade 
class worked very quietly. I was feeling 
elated over not having any problems to 
clarify in the light of the progressive 
school of thought. Carefully I had ex- 
plained the table of fours, and the chil- 
dren had glibly repeated the facts. 
Then I followed my usual procedure of 
giving them a few drill problems to 
work on paper. I reminded them that 
I would collect their work at the end 
of the class period. The gong sounded. 
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PROBLEM ..... How to help those children 
who test below grade in reading 


SOLUTION .... Simplified Editions of 
The DEVELOPMENTAL READING Series 
by Bond-Alder-Cuddy-Wise 


This means that the basic reading program, The Developmental 


Reading Series, is available in two editions, Regular and Simplified. 


Both editions can be used in the same class at the same 


time. ‘These two editions have the same titles . . . same 
interest level . . . same stories . . . same pictures . . . develop 
the same reading skills and abilities. But . . . Simplified 


Editions have an easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, 


simpler sentences, and fewer running words per page. 


The teacher needs only one preparation. She may have 


one readiness, one reading class, and one discussion. 


Each child now has his own basic reading textbook—written 


at his interest level and at his ability level. 


NOW, for the first time the child who 
is below grade in reading ability can Write Today for Booklet 


participate with his classmates. and Full Details 


AT LAST HE BELONGS! 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ Pasadena e@ Wilkes-Barre 
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There was the usual buzz and chatter 
as papers were hurriedly pushed to the 
front. Looking down directly in front 
of me, I noticed Johnny with small 
tense hands pressed tightly upon the 
white sheet on his desk. 

‘May I have your paper, dear?” My 
question brought no response except a 
furtive glance. 

Gently, at first, I pulled the paper. 
That simply wasn’t the right approach. 
Before he surrendered to the enemy, 
both of us had used all the tactics of 
Washington at Valley Forge, but with 
some degree of finesse. 

One glance at the spoils convinced 
me that strategical withdrawal from 
the skirmish would have been advisa- 
ble. On that paper, and not an in- 
finitesimal part of it, was a_ horse. 
However, this was not an ordinary 
horse, nor was it dull and prosaic after 
the manner of some of our modern art. 

Undoubtedly, this horse was differ- 
ent. I knew, and with deadly clearness, 
I faced a situation that the State Con- 
vention would have found hard to 
classify. 

Johnny’s horse had two widespread 
ears and two eyes that crossed, glaring 
at each other. It was sway-backed and 
it had a crippled foreleg. But, partic- 
ularly, it had one anatomical feature 
that made it different from the ordinary 
run. It was equipped with the longest, 
loveliest, bushiest tail, directed sky- 
ward at an approximate 45 degree an- 
gle! And from this phenomenal ap- 
pendage were penciled curliques which 
couldn’t possibly be interpreted as 
mathematical practice! 

I searched eagerly for one sign that 
I had taught a fact. There it was up 
in the left hand corner, directly above 
the south end of the horse: 4 x 36 = 12. 

I shut my eyes. Here came the 
$64.00 question. Should I overlook the 

(Continued on page 453) 
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The Past 
that Lives Today 


BECKER, PAINTER, HAN 


This world history for high school stu- 
dents adds new interest and new mean- 
ing to the story of the world’s peoples 
and cultures because it traces the growth 
of each of the five major civilizations of 


today. 


Man in 


His World 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


The complete and up-to-date geography 
program. Four books for grades 4 to 7 
or junior high school. Challenging work- 


books and teachers’ guides. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago — Dallas — San Francisco 














Al IN LIN .- oon 


Wickey 
GRADES 1-8 





@ A functional phonics program. 


@ The dictionary program builds confident 
command over words—their meaning, 
pronunciation, spelling and use. 


@ Day by day teaching of word construction 
skills equips for future spelling needs, 
adds strength to your reading program. 


GOALS IN SPELLING strengthens reading skills 


while it builds spelling power! 





WEBSTER (2) PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a St. Lovis 3. Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 





See re BS MRONDD 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Ernest O. Melby 








What Is Behind the Attacks on Education? 


VICIOUS attacks on education are now 
an old story to all of us. The pattern 
of the attacks is quite the same in all 
sections of the country. The argu- 
ments and charges made are now be- 
coming threadbare with repetition. 
They have been answered time and 
again by those in daily contact with 
our educational system. Parents who 
frequently visit schools and members 
of parent-teacher associations who are 
familiar with the work of our schools 
know that the charges are false and 
that they are, in many instances, ex- 
amples of the “big lie” technique. 
Most of us, however, have been so 
busy meeting the attacks that we have 
not had time to examine the philo- 
sophical structure out of which they 
come. In this column, we shall call 
attention to three striking character- 
istics of these vicious criticisms. 


Anti-Intellectualism 


In many cases the vicious charges 
against education are prime examples 
of anti-intellectualism. Quite often the 
article or speech attacking education 
will begin by misstating the philosophy 
of John Dewey or William Heard Kil- 
patrick or perhaps with a distortion of 
the philosophy of progressive or mod- 
ern education. Thus John Dewey is 
said to advocate a thought control pat- 
tern of education; Kilpatrick is charged 
with advocating socialistic or “pink” 
education and some curious process is 
utilized to show a supposed connection 
between communism and _ progressive 


education. Any careful thinker who 
would read the contributions of 
AprIL 1953 


Dewey and Kilpatrick or the basic lit- 
erature regarding progressive education 
would, of course, instantly conclude 
that the critic in question has com- 
pletely distorted the meaning of what 
these men have written and the under- 
lying philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion. This process of distortion is no 
accident or result of mere ignorance 
on the part of the writer. It is a studied 
process designed to attack the whole 
method of intelligence as it applies to 
education, and the solution of prob- 
lems in our society. It is based upon 
the theory that an oft-repeated gross 
misstatement will be accepted by a large 
number of innocent people. Many 
people hearing these comments so fre- 
quently believe that since they are 
stated so often and not immediately 
repudiated they must be so. 

Freedom depends on the method of 
intelligence. Public schools have been 
established and an educational system 
developed in order that our people 
might know how to seek the truth. The 
scientific method, the method of intel- 
ligence, has been and is our accepted 
process for seeking the truth. Anti- 
intellectualism thus attacks the very 
foundations of freedom. Those who 
employ it know exactly what they are 
doing. They are seeking to destroy the 
democratic process. And they know that 
an attack upon the public school sys- 
tem is an attack upon one of freedom’s 
most vital foundations. It is important 
in dealing with these attacks to help 
our people understand that it is not 
only education that is being attacked 
but our free society itself. 
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Isolationism 


A second characteristic of many of 
the attacks is their fundamental isola- 
tionist character. Quite often there is 
severe resistance to teaching about 
Unesco or the United Nations. 
Unesco may be charged with being 
under Communist influence and the 
United Nations may be accused of ad- 
vocating world government and sacri- 
ficing the sovereignty of the United 
States. These attacks upon the study 
of international understanding in our 
schools are, of course, a part of a larger 
attack now being made upon the Unit- 
ed Nations and Unesco throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 
Such attacks certainly are an anach- 
ronistic characteristic of present day 
America. 

We have elected a new president who 
has expressed unequivocal support of 
the United Nations and a clear com- 
mitment to the assumption of full re- 
sponsibility by the United States in 
world affairs. Our new president has 
named as secretary of state an outstand- 
ing advocate of America’s international 
responsibility. He has named as a rep- 
resentative to the United Nations a 
United States Senator whose thinking 
is in international directions. In the 
period since the war we have expended 
billions of dollars in foreign aid and 
otherwise in meeting our international 
responsibilities. The United Nations 
is located in the United States—in New 
York City. It is financially and morally 
supported by our government. As a 
people we have put much of our faith 
in peace and security, on the effective 
functioning of the United Nations. It 
would seem that the American educa- 
tional system could do little else but 
support American efforts in these direc- 
tions as it is generally assumed it will 
support other aspects of American gov- 
ernment and American policy. Yet 
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schools are attacked for teaching about 
the United Nations and for participa- 
ting in the activities of UNEesco. Here 
again we have an example of the irre- 
sponsible character of many of the cur- 
rent attacks upon education. In this 
instance as in many others the design 
of the attack is to weaken the founda- 
tions of our free society. 


Character Assassination 


A third characteristic of the attacks 
is the repeated use of the technique of 
character assassination. In a nearby 
community a new attack has broken 
out against one of our outstanding 
school systems. In this instance two 
local organizations have joined hands 
in charging that about a dozen of the 
teachers in the school system are Com- 
munists or fellow-travelers. If an in- 
vestigation were made, I am sure it 
would show that none of these teachers 
is even remotely connected with Com- 
munism, that all of them hate every 
form of totalitarianism, and that all of 
them are doing everything they can 
every day to prepare citizens who will 
be effective in maintaining a free so- 
ciety. 

The question may well be asked—if 
this is the case, why are the charges 
made? I venture to say that at some- 
time or other the teachers in question 
have supported public housing, equal 
rights for Negroes, federal aid to edu- 
cation, support of the United Nations, 
and perhaps expressed themselves fa- 
vorably concerning the TVA. Few of 
us can believe that the moving spirits 
in the current attacks on education 
seriously believe that they will locate 
any considerable number of Commu- 
nists in the American school system. 
They are really not after Communists 
but after people who, through the years, 
have supported the American tradition, 
people who believe in freedom of 
speech, a free educational system and 
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a gradual process of economic, political 
and social democratization for our 
country. 

The anti-intellectualism, the resort 
to militant isolationism and the char- 
acter assassination all have the purpose 
of misleading our people, throwing fear 
into the hearts of teachers and destroy- 
ing public confidence not only in edu- 
cation but in our whole democratic 
system. These techniques have been 
used over and over again in European 
countries where totalitarianism of one 
form or another has taken over. Those 
of us who have observed the Nazis, the 
Fascists and the Communists at work 
know exactly what the techniques are; 
and by now the results of such tech- 
niques are matters of history. We have 
an obligation to lay bare the nature 
of these attacks—helping our people to 
see what lies behind them and pointing 
out clearly what their effects are likely 
to be if they continue unanswered. 


Remedy: Teaching Social 
Responsibility 
The remedy for the situation is to 
make every school an outstanding ex- 
ample of the democratic process. In it 
we must constantly teach the method of 
intelligence, both by example and by 








word of mouth. We must ever engage 
in an earnest, sincere search for truth. 
Our boys and girls must be taught to 
meet their social responsibilities both 
at home and abroad, by meeting their 
social responsibilities now. We must 
make a world-wide approach to the 
solution of our problems and not make 
a narrow provincial attack upon them. 
Finally we must emphasize in every 
possible way the sacredness of individ- 
ual human personality. We must help 
boys and girls and men and women to 
see that any person’s good name is 
his most sacred possession and that any- 
one who wantonly and irresponsibly de- 
stroys another person’s good name is 
committing an offense not only against 
the person in question but against the 
very foundations of our free society. In 
the months and years to come we in 
the profession will need to think clear- 
ly, act wisely and ally ourselves with 
our friends in the larger community. 
The life of freedom is at stake and we 
have the obligation as prime defenders 
of freedom to warn our citizens against 
hazards to freedom and to join with 
them not only in its defense but in its 
further development.—Ernest O. Melby, 
dean, School of Education, New York 
University. 





The Importance of People 


(Continued from page 449) 

obvious lack of scholastic fundamentals 

and interpret this child in terms of an 

ill-mannered and spavined quadruped? 

Should I deduct that in later life he 

might profitably follow the horses? 
It’s all so horribly complex. There 
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must be a middle ground. Someway 
I have to find it. In the meantime, 
I’m going to keep on loving those 
youngsters and take a chance that may- 
be some of them will turn out all right! 
—Nellie M. Thomas, Washington Jun- 
ior High School, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 
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Elementary Schools Report Progress 


COUNTLESS numbers of outstanding 
teaching guides, in each curriculum 
area, are being produced annually. Be- 
cause of this large output, the selection 
of guides that deserve inclusion in this 
column is a difficult task. These guides 
represent hours of thoughtful planning 
on the part of teacher committees, ad- 
ministrators, parents and consultants. 
It is encouraging to note the number 
of guides which are products of work- 
shops held during the summer in con- 
junction with college and university 
programs and with their personnel to 
provide leadership. 

Listed below are some of these teach- 
ing guides selected from various cur- 
riculum areas. 


Kansas City Public Schools. Sctence 
Experiences in the Elementary School. 
Curriculum Bulletin 82, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1952, 211 p. $1.50. 


This excellent bulletin should be a 
source of inspiration to the teacher of 
elementary science. Four areas of in- 
terest are suggested as minimum for 
each grade level. ‘Two of these areas 
center in the biological sciences and two 
in the physical sciences. Two supple- 
mentary units are included for each 
grade, one through eight. Experiences 
and activities in the four interest areas 
have been tried experimentally in the 
classrooms. The organizational pat- 
tern for each unit includes: overview; 
suggested approaches; developmental 
problems and understandings; activi- 
ties and experiences; suggested culmi- 
nating activities; suggested supplemen- 
tary units; and resource materials. 
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& Minneapolis Public Schools. Kinder- 
garten For Your Child. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1952, 40 p. 


To acquaint parents with the kinder- 
garten program in the Minneapolis 
schools, this illustrated guide is present- 
ed. Child development characteristics; 
the kindergarten program; parent and 
teacher cooperation; school staff serv- 
ices; books for parents and children; 
and rules and regulations for the kin- 
dergarten child are included in this in- 
teresting and well-organized publica- 
tion. 


Indianapolis Public Schools. Social 
Studies. A Tentative Guide For Teach- 
ers. Primary Grades. Curriculum Bul- 
letin Number One. Indianapolis, In- 
diana, 1952, 227 p. (mimeographed). 


This first in a series of tentative social 
studies bulletins for the Indianapolis 
schools includes geography, history, 
ethics, citizenship and community serv- 
ices. 

The actual production of the series 
of guides took place in a summer work- 
shop after much preliminary commit- 
tee work. The sequence of content for 
the first three grades includes: The Im- 
mediate Environment; The Immediate 
Community; and Life of People. Char- 
acteristics of children at each age level 
are included. This guide should pro- 
vide the teacher with an abundance of 
suggestions to draw upon in planning 
units to meet local needs. 


Indianapolis Public Schools. Social 
Studies. A Tentative Guide For Teach- 
ers. Intermediate Grades. Curricu- 
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Announcing 


The Time 
Zea Read 


Series 
by 
Bernice E. Leary 
E. C. Reichert 
Mary K. Reely 


AND 
The Reading 
for Life 
Series 
by 
William Wood 
(General Editor) 





j. 8. Lippincott Company 


Book 1 — MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 2 — SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 3 — FINDING FAVORITES 


Designed as indispensable “companion reading” 
to any basic series, the TIME TO READ SE- 
RIES will enrich core material, give added prac- 
tice on basic skills, and provide the primary child 
with new ideas to talk over and think about. 


Book I — Looking Ahead 
Book II — On Your Own 


This all-new junior high school literature series 
features selections that are definitely of interest 
to the average pupil. Maintaining a sensible 
balance among all forms of creative literary ef- 
fort, each of the selections in these books demon- 


strates the qualities of honest literary craftsman- 
ship. 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 



























A new design for learning 
















ern series of arithmetics. 


LET’S COUNT 
nipulative experiences. 


NUMBER BOOK 1 


Makes use togethe 


ly number symbols. 


NUMBER BOOK 2 


level of learning. 


World Book 
Company 





Ideal foundation for GROWTH 
IN ARITHMETIC or any mod- 


Builds on oral, visual, and ma- 


of object, 
picture, number words, and final- 


Lifts pupils gradually from the 
manipulative level to a higher 


Growth in Arithmetic 


By Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith 
Grades 1 to 8 


¢ The number system is clearly set forth in a 
built-in program of teaching. 


* Pupils learn to reason, to use alternate meth- 
ods, to go ahead on their own. 


* Maintenance-of-skills program insures under- 
standing and competence. 








2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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lum Bulletin Number Two.  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1952, 239 p. (mimeo- 
graphed) . 


This second bulletin in the Indianap- 
» folis Social Studies Series is prepared for 
the middle elementary grades. Se- 
quence themes (grades 4-6) include: 
Life in Indiana; Life in the United 
States; Life in the New World; and 
Life in the Old World. Suggestions 
are given for initiating the unit, pupil- 
teacher planning, problem-solving, ac- 
tivity correlation with reading, oral 
expression, written expression, spelling, 
art and music, and evaluation. Child 
development characteristics for this age 
group are briefly stated. General ob- 
jectives, specific objectives, content, sug- 
gested activities, evaluation, and in- 
structional materials and resources com- 
prise the organizational pattern for the 
units in this publication. 


[Indianapolis Public Schools. Social 
Studies. A Tentative Guide for Teach- 
ers. Junior High School. Curriculum 
Bulletin Number Three. Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1952, 171 p. (mimeographed) . 





Units for the seventh and eighth 
grade levels are included in this third 
bulletin of the social studies series. 
The final pages include a required pre- 
election government unit for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. As in the 
previous two bulletins, suggestions of 
practical value are given the teacher. 
This guide and the two preceding it 
in the series are in plastic-type binders. 
Mimeographing on both sides of the 
paper would have produced less bulky 
publications. 


& Newton Public Schools. Arithmetic 
in Newton. A Teachers’ Guide. Kin- 
dergarten-Grade 3. Newton 60, Massa- 
chusetts, 1950, 222 p. (mimeographed) . 


The learning of arithmetic through 
meaningful experiences is stressed in 
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this illustrated guide. The organiza- 
tional pattern for each grade level con- 
sists of: Introductory Statement; Ob- 
jectives; Planned Learning Experiences 
(mathematical, social, informational, 
integrated and problem-solving) ; Ways 
to Evaluate Child Growth in Arithme- 
tic; Materials and Equipment; and 
Reading References. Illustrative of the 
integrated activities containing arith- 
metic experiences are ‘““The Circus,” and 
“Luncheon.” The appendix includes 
examples of the Single-Approximation 
Method and the Bracket Method of 
estimating answers in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. 


& Newton Public Schools. Arithmetic 
in Newton. A Teachers’ Guide. Grades 
1-6. Newton 60, Massachusetts, 1951, 
209 p. (mimeographed) . 


The meaning theory of learning 
arithmetic is again stressed in this use- 
ful publication for teachers of the mid- 
dle elementary grades. Illustrations 
are used profusely throughout the 
guide. Sample activities included are: 
A Trip to a Wayside Inn, A Candy 
Pull, Outdoor Education Experience, 
and Comparing Batting Averages. 


& Arkansas Department of Education. 
An Outline of Music Education for 
Grades One-Six. Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, 1951, 39 p. (mimeographed) . 


A music education workshop group 
of the University of Arkansas was re- 
sponsible for the preparation of this 
helpful outline. Suggestions for the 
correlation of music with reading and 
the social studies are interesting inclu- 
SIONS. 


Plowa U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department. An Experimen- 
tal Program in Thrift Education. 301 
Old Federal Building, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa, 1952, 115 p. (mimeographed) . 
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In Arithmetic 


Sudy MatERIALS 
aid living and learning 
experiences of all children 


Makes time-telling interesting 
—understandable. Children can 
see and make the hands go in 
relationship to each other by 
visible gears. Attractively designed to show 
minute, 5 minute and hour intervals. 





COUNTING METER 


Colorful, mov- 
able dials oper- 
ated manually 
show how tens 
and hundreds 
are built from 
units. A prac- 
tical aidin (4/ 

teaching deci- 

mals and reading of commonly used meters. 








NUMBER-ITE 


A new approach to learning numbers from 1 to 
10. Boards fit together only when the number 
sequence is accurate. Removable colored pegs 
help children to see and match symbols and 
groupings. 


Judy conn 


BEAN BAG GAME 


counting and _ learning 
combinations in arithmetic, 
this large 2’x3’ attractively 
designed, well built game can 
be used to develop other skills. 


For 














File folder catalog on request 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. 2nd St., Dept. CD 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 








This publication was produced by a 


number of Iowa educators who formed 
the Committee on Defense, Conserva- 
tion and Thrift. The program repre- 
sents a unique approach to a problem 
of vital importance to each of us, as 
well as the children for whom it was 
written. Functional units are designed 
for kindergarten through grade eight. 
The activities and materials suggested 
should be an inspiration to any teacher 
desiring ideas on how to introduce the 
teaching of thrift education. 


Philadelphia Public Schools. Litera- 
ture for the Elementary Schools. Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, 1952, 39 p. 


Many practical suggestions for the 
guidance of children’s experiences in 
literature are presented in this brief 
publication. The “Approach” in this 
guide deals with philosophy; the “Con- 
tent” with scope and sequence; and 
“Literature in Action” with activities. 


&Glendale Unified School District. 
Glendale, California. Eagerly to School. 
A Handbook of Information for the 
Parents of Kindergarten Children. 
1951, 22 p. (mimeographed) . 


On We Go, Grades 1,2,3. A Hand- 
book of Information for Parents of 
Children in the Primary Grades. 1952, 
30 p. (mimeographed) . 


& Climbing Higher, Grades 4, 5,6. A 
Handbook of Information for the Par- 
ents of Children in the Upper Elemen- 
tary Grades. 1952, 42 p. (mimeo- 
graphed) . 

As a result of parent and school co- 
operation, this series of parents’ hand- 
books have been prepared for the kin- 
dergarten, primary and intermediate 
grade levels. Much valuable informa- 
tion is given parents concerning school 
policies, services, and the instructional 
program, as well as ways parents can 
help their children at each grade level. 
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p Landis, Paul. Adolescence and Youth. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1952. 461 p. 

The majority of adults today are be- 
wildered by the actions of adolescents 
and youth and frankly admit that they 
do not understand young people. Not 
only are adults lacking in understand- 
ing but they are also ignorant of the 
causes of behavior and are inclined to 
blame the young people instead of rec- 
ognizing the fact that all people are 
products of their environments and that 
social forces have had a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the growing and develop- 
ing individual. 


Importance of the Social Structure 


Many constructive ideas are expressed 
in this book, Adolescence and Youth. 
One of the most interesting is the em- 
phasis placed upon the complex social 
structure in which growth takes place. 
The fact that the emotional turmoil of 
adolescents and youth is a sociologi- 
cally inspired condition and not a bio- 
logically induced state is also signifi- 
cant. Too long have people believed 
that adolescence is a period of great 
physical upheaval about which little 
can be done instead of recognizing the 
fact that this is but one of the growth 
gradients in the whole process of ma- 
turation. With research now available 
the thoughtful adult recognizes adoles- 
cence as a most interesting period in the 
life of the individual and as such it is in 
need of as much understanding as are 
the periods of infancy and childhood. 

The organization of the book is in- 
teresting. Part I which includes the 
first seven chapters is taken up with the 
biological foundations, the social struc- 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








ture, personality, how personality is 
formed, and various personality stresses 
all of which indicate the various proc- 
esses of growth from the human an- 
imal to the human personality, the 
individual, the person. “Parts IH, III 
and IV take up three broad phases of 
adjustment in which lie the chief strug- 
gles of contemporary adolescents and 
youths in attaining adult status.” These 
three broad phases are: Attaining Mor- 
al Maturity, The Transition to Marital 
Adulthood, and The Struggle for Eco- 
nomic Adulthood.” 


The Struggle for Selfhood 


The sane and wholesome treatment 
of topics is especially noteworthy. The 
educational insights are numerous and 
varied. ‘Throughout the book one is 
aware of both sympathy for and under- 
standing of the individual as he strug- 
gles for selfhood within the social ma- 
trix. The importance of persons rather 
than an acceptance of the mass is espe- 
cially significant. While recognizing 
that much of the school’s work must be 
done in group situations the author 
says: “. . . if the school is to do this 
task well, it must develop a more lively 
appreciation of the social processes that 
determine values, attitudes, and per- 
sonal goals of the average adolescent 
and youth. It must recognize more 
fully the social processes that play upon 
individual differences and create per- 
sons with different roles and varying 
degrees or social status. It must try to 
understand the adolescent and youth’s 
own conception of his social status as 
well.” 

Throughout the book each topic un- 
der discussion is treated constructively 
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V Scientifically selected 
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and realistically. As one reads on and 
on one gains a very definite feeling of 
hopefulness and optimism. The re- 
searches quoted are basic to under- 
standing but it is the interpretations of 
the data that give strength to the book 
and courage to those who work with 
young people of this age. ‘This is a 
book that all adults should read.—Ruth 
Streitz, professor of education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


& McKillop, Anne Seeley. The Rela- 
tionship Between the Reader's Attitude 
and Certain Types of Reading Re- 
sponse. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. 101 p. 


This book is the description of a 
carefully-done study of still another 
phase of the reading process. In this 
research, the attitude of the reader was 
explored to determine how his verbally- 
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expressed attitudes affect those reading 
responses involving judgment and eval- 
uation. Much of the first part of the 
book is devoted to phases of the read- 
ing procedure which provide _back- 
ground for the problem under investi- 
gation. Emphasis is placed upon the 
function in his reading of the reader's 
background and experience which are 
expressed in his attitude toward the 
material he reads. In turn, this atti- 
tude, it is proposed, affects his evalua- 
tion and reaction to the material 
ofttimes without regard to what the au- 
thor himself intended. 

Although it is not difficult to find 
reading taught as if it were a stale, me- 
chanical process, most teachers are con- 
cerned with what happens to the reader 
himself, although many have failed to 
grasp the fact that whatever the reader 
brings to the reading colors his under- 
standing of the material and modifies 
its meaning for him. 
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Study of Metropolitan Cases 


This study, which involved 512 
eleventh-grade students in three 
schools, two in New York City and one 
in a New Jersey suburb, was carried on 
by the use of three tests. “These were: 
first, a test of general reading ability; 
second, a vocabulary test used as a 
measure of verbal intelligence and gen. 
eral information; and third, scales to 
measure attitude toward Negroes, Com- 
munism, and Israel. 

The narrowness of the geographic 
area plus the probable similarity in the 
background of only 512 cases decreases 
the validity of the study sumewhat, it 
would seem, although the obvious 
painstaking care with which it was car- 
ried out compensates for that lack in 
some measure. 


Values to School Personnel 

The study has specific implications 
for schools at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. Particularly in fields 
such as social studies and literature 
where attitude colors so definitely the 
response students make to their reading 
is it necessary for teachers to teach read- 
ing carefully and to be adequately 
aware of students’ needs not only in the 
area of mechanical reading ability but 
in experiential background and in the 
basic values they hold, as well. The 
study has another value which should 
not be overlooked. Most teachers and 
administrators in public schools lack a 
knowledge of the research pertinent to 
educational progress which is being 
carried on in the colleges and bureaus 
of research. Here is one of many such 
studies which teachers will benefit from 
reading and studying.—James C. Mac- 
Campbell, Public Schools, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


Burrows, Alvina Treut, Teaching in 
the Middle Grades. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1952. 
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This is a satisfying book and one 
that has long been needed. ‘To those 
who appreciated They All Want To 
Write, an equally fine book, written by 
Alvina Treut and others while they 
were teaching in Bronxville, New York, 
this is no surprise because that volume 
was a harbinger of better books on 
education. 

The cry against “too much theory” 
has long come both from experienced 
and from student teachers. Perhaps 
they have felt need for what one finds 
in this book, namely, live boys and 
girls doing things as only real children 
can do them. Arnold, Stanley, Rodney, 
Barton and Ann appear with their in- 
terests, activities and problems. For- 
tunately, they also show how teachers 
who are determined to help them can 
and do help them. 


The Answer to Teachers’ Questions 


There are chapters which answer 
questions on every aspect of the teach- 
er’s work. Certainly any sincere, 
thoughtful teacher can become a much 
more effective teacher by a careful study 
of this fine book. The child and his 
characteristics and needs, both group 
and individual, come from Mrs. Bur- 
rows’ knowledge and happy teaching 
experiences. There are chapters on 
“An Eleven Year Old Group Studies 
Greek Life,” “A Fourth Grade Studies 
Arithmetic,” “A Third Grade Studies 
Science,” and “Content Learnings in 
the Middle Grades.” There seems small 
realization in many schools today that 
the skills can best be developed in an 
environment where content is interest- 
ing and important. 

Every sincere teacher in America will 
find answers to many of his most per- 
plexing problems in this excellent book. 
One of the most baffling and intriguing 
problems to an earnest teacher is what 
to do when a child is seemingly stymied 
in his development. The incident 
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which the author describes on pages 
nine and ten concerning Stanley are 
especially interesting. Stanley was a 
child of many school problems. Aca- 
demically, as well as personally, as the 
author says, he found school to be dif_i- 
cult. He had been given a _ large 
amount of individual help in reading 
and spelling and, even, extra tutoring. 
These difficulties were reflected in his 
conduct. He had made himself un- 
popular with the children by pushing, 
bullying and using rough language. 
Then he went into Mrs. O’Brien’s 
room. “The word had gone around that 
Mrs. O’Brien could teach you to make 
‘swell’ puppets and that there was no 
end to the shows you could give with 
them.—Stanley had decided on the char- 
acter which he wished to make. It was 
to be a giant.” 

The author describes how it became 
legitimate for Stanley to talk in a rough, 
blustering way as a giant and how this 
began to make him feel more relaxed: 
“By late fall his puppet was ready for 
a play and Stanley’s first part for his 
giant was in the play, “The Brave Little 
Tailor.’ Stanley truly lived the part. 
The other children were enthusiastic 
and made it clear that they thought 
that Stanley was ‘simply wonderful.’ 
No better medicine could have been 
prescribed. The effect was immediate. 
As dramatic as was his role in the play 
was Stanley’s change from a surly, in- 
timidating nuisance to a constructive, 
dependable boy.” 

Mrs. Burrows shows that boys and 
girls cannot easily be deceived. Changes 
in a child must be real if he is to be 
won over. 

Many people have worked very hard 
to make science a part of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. Today all 
schools that are “on their toes,” regard 
science as one of the best parts of their 
curriculum. As in every phase of the 
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good life for boys and girls for which 
Mrs. Burrows shows appreciation, she 
evidences thorough understanding for 
the part which science curiosity plays 
in their lives. In chapter seven she 
says: “Evidence that the intellectual 
content of science holds absorbing in- 
terest for boys and girls is well-nigh 
inescapable. Even in classrooms or 
homes where science experiments are 
not an accepted part of daily life chil- 
dren cram their pockets with specimens 
or show off their collection of snails, 
rocks, or other prized possessions.” 


Plan Time To Help Individual 
Pupils 

Another innovation, that need which 
is often difficult for teachers to see, is 
the absolute necessity for a daily pro- 
gram which includes planned time for 
giving individual help to children. 
Even in crowded classrooms there are 
ways of planning that allow for times 
when boys and girls can be profitably 
busy and the teacher can give individ- 
ual help. 

Better schools will result when more 
teachers realize the opportunities for 
effective teaching which Mrs. Burrows 
so ably describes.—Ruth Bristol, Mont- 


clair State ‘Teachers College, New 
Jersey. 
Ferris, Helen. Writing Books for 


Boys and Girls. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 


1952. 320 pp. 


How many times have adults wanted 
to know something of the personal life 
of an author as well as the reasons for 
writing a particular book! Perhaps 
more often than not these curiosities 
and interests have not been fully an- 
swered. However in Writing Books for 
Boys and Girls Helen Ferris, as editor- 
in-chief of the Junior Literary Guild 
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Selections, has brought together in this 
charming little book not only answers 
but insights into the thoughts and be- 
liefs of both the authors and their 
stories thus making both live happily 
again in one’s memory. The book is 
indeed a delight to the lovers of good 
literature for children. 


Age Interests vs. Grade Levels 


The extent and variety of books 
for children cannot be overestimated. 
Within the covers of this one book 
alone there are accounts of two hun- 
dred sixteen authors of books for chil- 
dren who tell how they happened to 
write the particular book mentioned. 
In addition the book is organized as 
follows: Writing for Six to Eight Year 
Olds; Writing for Nine to Eleven Year 
Olds; Writing for Twelve to Sixteen 
Year Olds. This bears out the modern 
psychological point of view that “age 
interests” are better guides to the un- 
derstanding of children than are “grade 
levels.” And then the Authors Index 
which includes not only the authors’ 
names but titles of books, some marked 
with symbols to indicate the Newbery 
Award or the Caldecott Award is of 
inestimable value to teachers, parents 
and librarians. 

The following quotation sums up in 
eloquent language both the content 
and the significance of books for chil- 
dren and makes one long for the gift 
to create the lovely and altogether de- 
lightful stories which are the right of 
every child living in today’s world: 
“For upward of a quarter of a century, 
American writers for boys and girls 
have enjoyed unprecedented freedom 
in their creative work. The shelves in 
children’s rooms of our public libraries, 
in our school libraries, in our homes, 
are eloquent of the stimulating variety 
in what they have written for their 
young audience. Here are books for 
every age of young reader up to the 
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time when they are ready for adult 
reading fare. Here are stories of many 
kinds—of today and yesterday, those 
laid in our country and around the 
world. Here are fantasy, poetry. And 
nonsense. Books that reveal the won- 
ders of the earth and the sea and the 
sky. The lives of great men and wom- 
en of our own and other times, rich in 
inspiration for the seeking young. And 
on and on. Ours has been a time of 
flowering in children’s literature, of 
lilting and stirring gifts to young minds 
and hearts.” (p. 11) 

As interesting as the book proved to 
be to this reviewer it is the acknowledg- 
ment or page of indebtedness that Miss 
Ferris penned which offers the real 
challenge to writers and to publishers. 
She says: 


“You who believe in joyousness, 
in beauty, imagination, 
in the integrity of science. 


“you are courageous: 
when the yet unknown 
lies before you, 
you say, ‘why not?’ 


“you are gallant: 

when books you foster 
are rejected by 

young readers, 

you go steadfastly on. 


“Yours is the gift of understanding, 
of according glad recognition 
to the creators of living literature 
for young minds and hearts.” 


Writing Books for Boys and Girls 
will encourage many potential contrib- 
utors to the field of children’s literature 
and it will also prove of value to the 
classroom teacher who wishes to make 
good literature ‘come alive” for her 
children. An excellent and charming 
book!—Ruth Streitz, professor of educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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